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Mutual Reserve. Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, e Rew York 















STATE OF New York 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


AvBany, April 17, 1902. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, DO HEREBY CERTIFY, that the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, now Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, of the City of New York, 
has complied with ail the requirements of law to be 
observed by such corporation, on reincorporation 
and that it is authorized to transact the business o 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article II of the Insurance Law 
within this —_— and that such business can properly 
be entrusted to i 

IN WITNESS “WHEREOF, I have hereunto sub- 

scribed my name, and caused my Official 

~~ Seal to be affixed in duplicate, at the City 
{Ls.} of Albany, on the day and year first above 
—_— 


written. 
FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 











Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 
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THE GREATEST CONVENIENCE 
OF THE DAY. 


TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


In Your Residence. 


LONG ISLAND, STATEN ISLAND, 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY, 


Connecting with One Million Stations 
throughout the country. 


THE NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE CO., 


81 Willoughby Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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160 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. 





ERTIFICATES of The Audit Company 

of New York covering accounting and 

physical examinations of properties are ac- 

cepted by financial houses in the United States 

and abroad end are often made the basis of 

underwriting agreements involving ange sums 
of money. 


The Audit a 


Aids clients to determine proper plans for 
stock and bond capitalization. 

Arbitrates upon ccaflicting financial interests 
of industrial firms and companies, pro- 
viding a fair basis for consolidation, 

May be consulted for advice on any subject 
requiring knowledge of correct com- 
mercial] practice. 

May be named in mortgages covering indus- 
trial and other bonds—in cases of special 
agreements which safeguard the lien or 
income—to certify whether such provi- 
sions are being carried out. 


Tue Aupir ComPANy oF New York 








QUEEN BUILDING, N. Y. Lire Bortprne, 
Cedar and William Sts., LaSalle and Monroe Sts., 
New York City. Chicago. 
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ArcavE BLpa., 15th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 

















WITH LATESTL-“W IMPROVEMENTS 


As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, 1010 Chestnut Street, 
New York. Philadelphia. 
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Notable Among New Books 








THE BEST GARDEN BOOKS 
THIRD EDITION 


A Woman's Hardy Garden 


By HELENA RUTHERFURD ELY 
Published Feb. 14. Illustrated, cloth, $1.75 net. 
< (Postage 13c.) 


* Really orcery directions for making a 
charming but not too ambitious flower garden 
. « » & book to be welcomed with enthusi- 
asm.”"—The New York Tribune. 


FIFTH EDITION 


The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife 


RECORDED BY THE GARDENER 
Illustrated, Cloth, $1 50. 


“It breathes an air of cheery companionship, 
of flowers, bir«is, ail nature and the warm affec- 
tion of human friendship, wholesome, unselfish 
and kindly.”—Chicago Post. , 


Garden Making 


Suggestions for the Utilizing of Home Grounds 
By L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University 


Fifth Edition. 256 illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 


‘*Eminently practical, scientifically accurate, 
and at the same time racily interesting.” — 
Nature Notes, London. 


The Practical Garden-Book 


The Simplest Directions for the Growing of the 
Commonest Things about the House and Garden 


By L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University 


Second Edition. M[lustrated with 
many marginal cuts. $1.00. 
* A hand-book which every one must find most 
practical, whether his en be. of acres or 
occupy only a window-box or a tomato-can.”’ 
It is trustworthy and specific. 


Send for a circular descriptive of the above, and many 
other books of interest to the lover of nature. 





THE LATEST FICTION 


JUST READY 
Mr. BRADLEY GILMAN’S 


Ronald Carnaquay 


A CommerciAL CLERGYMAN 


is a decidedly clever, strong and humorous new 
novel, especially interes to members of 
any “progressive’’ church. Cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 


Mr. GEORGE CRAM COOK’S Novel 


Roderick Taliaferro 


A Srory or Maxrminian’s Empire 


“is a book likely to win a host of friends .. . 
a good love story, which will be simply and 
frankly enjoyed.”—Commercial Advertiser. 


Illustrated by Seymour M. Stone. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
Mr. PAUL GWYNNE’S Aovel 


The Pagan at the Shrine 


A story of the South of Spain during the Carlist 
troubles —— the — Jesuit ow veer An in- 
tense uman, daring story of warring pas- 
pany Maite.” 7 


the author of “* 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
Mr. LAWSON’S New Novel 


From the Unvarying Star 


is “ a prose poem, touched with beauty, ideality, 
and suffused with a delightful atmosphere.” 
—Boston Herald. Cloth, mo, $1 50. 


Mr. PERCY MACKAYE’S Play 


The Canterbury Pilgrims 


is a daring scheme carried out in so cotgsaee a 
way that its production will be undertaken by 
Mr. E. H. Sothern. In this bright comedy 
Chaucer appears in the role of a lover. 

Cloth, 16mo, $1.95 net. (Postage 10c.) 





Mr. WIRT GERRARE’S 


Greater Russia 


Tue ConTINENTAL EMPIRE OF THE OLD WORLD 
Cloth. Illustrated. 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postage 22c.) 


DAVID M. DEWITT’S 


The Impeachment and Trial of 
Andrew Johnson 


Cloth, 8vo, $3 00 net. 
(Postage 2c.) 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 
Selection of 


A Few of Hamilton's Letters 


IncLUDING His DESCRIPTION oF 
West Inpran Hurricane oF 1772 


Cloth, 1.50 net, (Postage 18c.) 
Mr. GEORGE BRANDES’ 


Poland: 


A Srupy or THE LAND, PEOPLE AND LITERATURE 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postage 138c,) 








On net books ordered from the publisher carriage ts an extra charge ; they are for sale by all dealers at net rates, 


-u! THE MACMILLAN COFIPANY, ° a" 
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By OLIN L. LYMAN 


the century. 


of entertainment that novel readers seek. 


One of the Most Powerful Novels Published In Years” 


THE TRAIL OF THE GRAND SEIGNEUR 


The scenes of this fine story centre about Sacket’s Harbor on Lake Ontario and Kingston 
in Canada, where some not well known but very stirring events occurred during the early part of 
Nature had done so much to make the region romantic that it attracted the 
French Refugees of noble lineage who were driven from 
who dreamed of building on the beautiful shores of the inland sea a new and more béautiful 
Paris than the one they had left behind. Mr. Lyman, with rare genius, has woven these ro- 
mantic conditions into a story which is at once historically valuable and replete with the sort 





illustrated In Colors 



















rance by.the Reign of Terror, and; 

























Cloth, $1.50 











CURIOUS FACTS 
of General Interest, Relating to Almost 
Everything Under the Sun. A REGULAR 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 
Cloth, 75c. 
COMMON SENSE IN CHESS 
By EMANUEL LASKER. 
Containing all the diagrams. 
Cloth, 75c net. 


CHESS OPENINCS 
By FREEBOROUGH & RANKIN. 
New edition from new plates, containing 
all the diagrams. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. 








WILLIAM PENN 


Founder of Pennsylvania 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
With photogravure portrait. I e 
The best ory of Wm. Penn in Cloth. $1 (Com- 
monwealth Library.) : 


THE WILD NORTHLAND 


Being the Story of a Winter Journey With 
Northern North America. By Gsn. Sm 
Francois Butter. K.C.B., author of “‘ The Great Lone 
Land,” “*Life of General Gordon,” etc. ‘With a 
Route Map. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top. $1.00 net. 















































































the stra , unknown count 
Lands,” his graphic story of the Loa 7 who lived there, 
rpassed nsur; e. 


are unsu , if not na t is therefore in- 
cluded in the Commonwealth Library. 
























NEW AMSTERDAM BCOK COMPANY, 156 Sth Avenue, NEW YORK 











“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” sonn pRestann 


CoNTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago?—The Lord’s Second Comi an ac- 
complished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.—The i-Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise ?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged /—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 


Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 
M riptsin all b: hes of literature 
CO Authors ‘suitable ~ ublieation ‘on book: doven 
Seekin a are uired by an established house. 
Liberal and honorable treatment. 
Publis er BOOKS, 141 Herald 23d &t., 


New York City. 
ANTED.—-Acive, educated men of bestnaes — to rep- 
resent us. Wee salary or guaran pe 5 . experi- 
ence, references. DODD: MEAD rad 0., New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of ber > tg Payable in advance: one year: 
£ - Single Copies, 10 cents, 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Pos 
to any Fore Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 
Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 











We cannot, however, in that-case, hold ourselves responsible 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


for their return. 











WABAN SCHOOL, 434%. 
A superior school for tainty, boys. 
J. H. Prrussury, A.M., Principal. 





Rogers Hall School 


ng o Gastitente + gs * to Smith, Voom, woke 
° ells. olyoKe. eautiful junds. 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. - 4 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Weltostoy Hills, Mass. To get a compre- 
hensive idea of the school, send for circular and handsome book- 
let of views of picturesque and historic surroundings. 

DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal. 








New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. - 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 9%, 


Terms $700. Fall term begins September 24th, 1908. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address 


OBER LIN 


ok Theological Seminary 
in the College and onservator y of Music. — eee 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


——OF —— 


THE PRESIDENT. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL 8CHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1903-04, Now Readv. 
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FOR. MEN WHO MUST KNOW 


and must keep their facts up-to-date in compact, 
convenient form, there is just one invaluable work; 


17 Yolumes THE NEW 15,000 Pages 
INTERNA TIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


EDITED BY 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Cotumbia University. 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., Pres’t Johns Hopkins Univ. (1876-1902) Pres’t Carnegie Institution. 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., Late Professor in New York University. 


Assisted by Nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors 
































You Ought to Know and Own 


the only New Encyclopedia in English. New census figures, new inventions, new discoveries, 
new facts in the sciences and arts, new classification, abundant cross-references, the perfection of 
methods for convenience, the highest standard of accuracy. New in Its Entirety. 





Dr. R. & MacArthur, Pastor of Galvary Baptist Ghurch, New York City, writes t 
“T have examined with great interest the New InTeRNaTIONAL Encyciopapia. Without going into details 
specifying its points of excellence, I may say that for all the purposes of the average man or family there is no 
Encyclopeedia now offered to the public superior to the New INTERNATIONAL EncycLopapi4. I am a dictionary 
and cyclopeedia fiend and this is my deliberate testimony.” 





Profusely Illustrated 
Thousands of illustrations in the text, and hundreds of full-page plates in 
black-and-white and in colors form an invaluable feature, putting the New In- 
TERNATIONAL on a par with the great German Encyclopedias.’ Maps show- 
ing latest data, statistical charts and tables, supplement the text fully. 


Send for Sample Pages—Free 


showing type, methods of treatment of the subjects, specimen plates 
of maps, colored and plain, illustrations, names of contributors, NEW 
and describing o 
arr INTERNATIONAL 
Special Discount to those who ENCYCLOPADIA 
containing description, sample 
Subscribe Now samen, cheeses. Saute, al 
With Our Little-at-a-Time Payment Plan. and information regarding discount 
and little-payment plan. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. /4/°™ 


372 Fifth Avenue, = = NEW YORK 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 


TO LET, BONNIEGLINT COTTAGE 
in Twiligte Park in the Catskills. Apply to Rey. Dt. SUYDAM. 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

N EXPERIENCED TRAVELER having lived abroad, 
would chaperon two or three young ladies desiring 
to travel. Good references. 

Address D, care INDEPENDENT. 


EASTON SANITARIUSi. 


o f nervous and mental patients received, Twenty- 
oo pa Me rience : — vm aes ee in Middle- 
. ¥., State Hos 3; ¥: efore de ’ 
town, N. ¥., State Hospie SENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 


"INTERPINES ” sss i: Srane 


torium for the treatment 
of disorders of the nervous 
system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD. Goshen. New York. 
Washington, ANKELIN 
ne” The Hamilton "3 


14th and K Sts.,N. W.—A select Family and Transient hotel where 
one can feel at Home. Modern in its appointments. American 
plan. Rates $2.50 per day and up, Special rates by week and 


month, Write for particulars. IRVING O. BALL, Prop. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


Twenty-second Season. Limited Parties. Unex- 




















celled yo ew Every detail fer Comfort. 
Leisure in Sightseeing. Terms reasonable. Address, 
r. and Mrs. H. S. Paine, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “‘ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLiuAND UuiIinN =. 
BOSTON—LIVERPUOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, $50. Winter Season, 
+ Sammer Season; reund trip discount. 
88. Devonian, May 6 and June 10; Winifredian, May 18 and June 
17; Bohemian, May 20 and June 24; Cestrian, Anil and June 3; 
HTUN & C 


Canadian, May 27. y 0, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


Genera! Agents. Te'ephone 1359 Main. 


Digby, Nova Scotia 
AUBREY BROWN, - 


> 





Manager 





Furnished Cottages Send for Booklet 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and Up-to- 
date Hotel. 

American and European Plans, 


Take Penn. R. R. cabs to Hotel. 





HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home, It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, gata 


Camphor W: 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
- Ware, m Freezers, 


carefully ema and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Imparts a delicious flavor that delights the epicure. It 
ves a keen appetite and simufstes the < digestion. 


ce used 
McILHENNY’S auce 
sable ene — and in the kitche 


Gravies, et 
er Ml pteys ates Bs eae 
pes. Address La 














Microscopes 


Folding Microscope, new Doublet lens, for 
Nature study, $s. 
Dissecting Microscope, new Doublet lens, for 
Nature yo y 
Complete rm ent’s Microscope, reduced from 
50 to 5 
> Beck’s new $45 Laboratory Microscope, re- 
duced to $26. Beck’s new $90 Microscope, 
with two eye pieces, objectives 23, 1-6, and 
1-12, triple nose piece and Abbe condenser, $72. 
ents for all microscopes made by E. Leitz 
and R. & J. Beck. Special prices to Schools. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE. 
918 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia. 








Dept. H, 











Telephone 8080 Harlem Prompt Service. 
Gontinental Carpet Cleaning Co., 
53 and 55 W. 140th St., New York. 


rk done by expert men with improved machinery. Perfect 
bet . heanine. Write for price list. 











INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING. 


THE 


Noiseless, Non-slippery, Sanitary, Durable. A perfect floor for business offices, banking- 
rooms, court rooms, halls, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels, bathrooms, kitchens, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd., 25 Park Place, New York, 


MODERN FLOOR. 
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GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 
Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices, 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE an? HARNESS COMPANY. 













* Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. 
Write 


to nearest office. 








Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 








CLERGYMEN, ORATORS 
AND SINGERS USE 


STRENGTHENS THROAT MUSCLES. 
MAKES THE VOICE CLEAR-——~ 
LEN/IFECT CoO. ESSEX, Conn. 


SENT FOR 75 CENTS. 





Sc 5 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 

























$ix Per Gent. 
Guaranteed 


The Coal River Coal and Land Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
offers a limited amount of its certificates for sale at $50.00 
per share. This Company owns coal lands which are leased 
to operators who pay rentals based on production, the mini- 
mum amounting to more than nine per cent. on the capital 
stock ($100.000). A Trust Company guarantees at least six 
Per cent. - geme to shareholders. For booklet and map, 
please 


GOAL RIVER COAL 8 LAND GO., 
Citizens National Bank Building, Charleston, W. Va. 


WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. ome, 181 State Street, 








SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OP THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Ofter exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 






Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


Hotel 
Empire 


Broadway and 
63d Street 
NEW YORK GITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Eyening. 





















All Cars Pass the Empire. 
Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN, 
Booklet. Proprietor. 











aa “CTU tw WOMEN, 
STRENGTH-GIVER, CHILDREN 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 
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Do you want your silverware 
to look bright and stay bright ? 


This can be accomplished by using 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 
which cleans as well as polishes, 
contains absolutely no dele- 
terious ingredient, does. not 
cake or fill up the finest inter- 
stices and is the most eco- 
nomical in use of any polish 


on the market 
Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York 

















Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy,Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lately harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
~. If not at yours, will send 

ttle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents, 


Chef 


Dept. E., 57 Prince St., NEW YORE 





Ls 


Gar v4 


BRIGHTON 
Silk Garter 


Does Not Bind the Leg. 
See that “Brighton” is on the a 
25 cts.a@ pair. At dealersor by m 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Makers of Pioneer 
Suspenders. 


| ¥ ge eR wy 





said a great business man, “are my 
partners and they need all the 
strength and courage I can give 
them,” and he forthwith paid for a 
$1,000,000 policy in The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. Not without the most care- 
ful investigation, however, extend- 
ing over six months, He was con- 
vinced by just such facts as led the 
President of a National Bank in 
New York to make the curious and 
shrewd provision in his will, which 
is contained in “A Banker's Will.” 
Write for it and also for the 
account of the $1,000 ooo policy, 
“The Largest Annual Premiums.” 


This Company ranks 
First—In Assets, 
First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders. 
First—In Age. 


Tue MuTwvat Lire INSURANCE 
Company oF New York, 


Ricnarp A. McCurpy, President. 


Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Survey of the World 


The President en- 
tered Yellowstone 
Park on the after- 
noon of the 8th inst., and has since been 
enjoying the seclusion of that carefully 
guarded reservation. While passing 
through the Dakotas he made two long 
speeches. At Sioux Falls, on the 6th 
inst., after a brief address to 4,000 school 
children, he spoke in the open air to a 
large audience on “the wage-worker 
and the tiller of the.soil.” Reviewing 
what Congress and the Department of 
Agriculture had done for the farmer, he 
pointed to the Irrigation Act, which 
would, he said, do for the States of the 
Plains and’.the Rocky Mountains “at 
least as much as ever has been done for 
the States of the humid region by river 
and harbor improvements.” Statistics 
end reports were cited to show how the 
Department had aided the farmer by 
promoting exports of farm products, in- 
troducing new varieties of food plants 
(such as macaroni wheat and rice suit- 
able for the Gulf coast), and preventing 
the destruction of forests. Turning to 
the wage-workers of the cities, affected 
much more than the farmers by the 
changed conditions of modern industry 
and business, he remarked that they 
could best use their individual power if 
for certain objects they became asso- 
ciated in combinations or unions. We 
should try, he said, to “secure a con- 
stantly better understanding between 
employer and employee, to increase the 
sympathy and fellow-feeling between 
them,” and to promote the settlement of 
differences by mediation, conciliation 
and arbitration. The work of the An- 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Tour 
and Speeches 


thracite Coal Strike Commission had 
been “an admirable object lesson.” The: 





coal strike, he said, “ threatened our na- 
tion with a disaster second to none which 
has befallen us since the days of the Civil 
War.” He continued: 


“ Their report was made just before the Sen- 
ate adjourned at the special session; and no 
Government document of recent years marks 
a more important piece of work better done, 
and there is none which teaches sounder social 
morality to our people. The Commission con- 
sisted of seven as good men as were to be 
found in the country, representing the bench, 
the Church, the army, the professions, the em- 
ployers and the employed. They acted as a 
unit, and the report which they unanimously 
signed is a masterpiece of sound common 
sense and of sound doctrine on the very ques- 
tions with which our people should most deeply 
concern themselves. The immediate effect: of 
this Commission’s appointment and action was 
of vast and incalculable benefit to the nation; 
but the ultimate effect will be even better, if 
capitalist, wage worker and law maker alike 
will take to heart and act upon the lessons set 
forth in the report they have made.” 


The District of Columbia, he thought, 
should have a set of model labor laws, 
which would make a standard for the 
guidance of the entire country. In.con- 
clusion he referred to his approval of 
Secretary Moody’s recommendation for 
an effective employers’ liability law con- 
cerning work in the navy yards and to 
the recent enactment (following his 
recommendation) of the law compelling 
the use of automatic safety couplers on 
railway trains.—Before the end of that 
day he had made ten short speeches. In 
one of them (at Mitchell) he said: 


“In the tariff, schedules are not sacred; and 
as the needs of the nation change and shift, it 
will be necessary to change certain schedules 
to meet those shifting needs.” 

On the 7th, at Fargo, N. D., his subject 
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was the Philippines and the army. Quot- 
ing the promises and predictions of Mr. 
McKinley three and a half years ago, as 
to the beneficent government which the 
Filipinos were to have, he declared that 
“ achievement had more than kept pace 
with prophecy.” His defense of the 
army was substantially a repetition of 
his other speeches on this subject,. with 
which the American people are familiar. 
The war had been one of peculiar diffi- 
culty, and the army had done its work 
“amid a storm of detraction.” There 
had been “occasional instances of 
wrong-doing,” but the War Department 
had “taken every step in its power to 
punish the offenders and to prevent or 
minimize the chance of repetition of the 
offense.” As a whole, however, our 
troops had shown not only signal cour- 
age, but also “ great humanity and the 
most sincere desire to promote the wel- 
fare and liberties of the islanders.” To 
the officers of the civil government he 
gave the highest praise, adding the fol- 
lowing words for the Governor: 

“There is not in this nation a higher or 
finer type of public servant than Governor 
Taft. He has rendered literally inestimable 
service not only to the people of the Philip- 
pines, but also to the people of the United 
States, by what he has done in those islands. 
He has been able to do it, because from the 
beginning he has been given absolute support 
by the War Department, under Secretary 
Root.” 


he continued, had 


Our Government, 
sought exactly what the Filipinos’ 
greatest genius and most revered patriot, 
José Rizal, advocated in his message of 
December 16th, 1896, to his countrymen, 
in which he condemned Aguinaldo’s 
“absurd and savage insurrection” and 
urged the development of the people by 
education and labor as a first step toward 
liberty. Rizal, said the President, had 
set forth the duty of American sover- 
eignty, “a duty from which the Ameri- 
can people will never flinch.” Referring 
to the new Militia and General Staff acts, 
he said that the latter was of immense 
importance in that it provided for the 
proper training and organization of the 
army. “ We do not need a large regular 
army, but we do need to have our small 
regular army thesvery best that can pos- 
sibly be produced.”—At. Bismarck the 
President received twenty Indian chiefs, 
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who brought to him assurance of the 
friendship and support of ‘the Sioux, 
Mandan and other tribes. From that 
city to Medora he had as guests on the 
train Joe and Sylvanus Ferris, who had 
been cowboys on his ranch at Medora 
eighteen years ago. At every stop in this 
part of his journey he met old friends 
of the days when he was a ranchman 
and deputy sheriff on the plains. At the 
entrance of the great Park he left his 
Secretary and nearly all the members of 
his party on the train, and rode into the 
mountains, escorted by cavalry and cow- 
boys. With him was John Burroughs, 
the naturalist. All trails entering the 
Park were guarded in order that he 
might not be disturbed by the curious. 
At first he lodged at the superintendent’s 
house, but afterward he started out to 
visit a round of distant camps that had 
been prepared for his use. It was his 
purpose to remain in the Park for 16 
days. Hunting there is forbidden by 
law. But the guards are permitted to 
kill mountain lions or wildcats for the 
protection of other game, and Mr. 
Roosevelt consented to assist in ridding 
the Park of these pests. 


o 


In some of last 
week’s municipal 
elections the local 
questions were important, and the results 
were not wholly without effect upon na- 
tional politics. The decided victory of 
the Republicans in Cincinnati blights the 
budding aspirations of the defeated can- 
didate for Mayor (Melville E. Ingalls, 
President of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany), who hoped to become the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, and even 
thought of a possible Presidential nomi- 
nation. The workingmen are said to 
have voted against him. In Cleveland, 
on the other hand, the re-election of Tom 
L. Johnson (on his three-cent fare plat- 
form) makes him leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Ohio and will not help 
Senator Hanna, who sought earnestly to 
defeat him and who may find the Mayer 
a formidable opponent at next year’s 
Senatorial election. Assisted by a large 
majority in the Council, Mayor Johnson 
will continue his fight for new street rail- 


Interesting. 
Municipal Elections 


- way lines and three-cent fares. In Toledo, 
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Mayor Samuel M. Jones (“ Golden- 
Rule”) was re-elected, altho he had no 
party organization and was ignored by 
the local press. Columbus elected a Re- 
publican Mayor for the second time in 
fourteen years. The elections in Ohio 
cities took place on the 6th inst. and were 
the first to be held under the new State 
law for the government of municipalities. 
—On the following day Carter H. Har- 
rison was elected Mayor of Chicago for 
th fourth time, but by a plurality of only 
7,000 (in a total vote of 310,000), against 
28,000 for his third term and 41,000 for 
his second. Here the issue was the fu- 
ture relation of the street railway com- 
panies to the municipality. Franchises 
on which more than $100,000,000 worth 
of property rests are to expire within the 
coming two or three years. - Both parties 
and candidates were committed to short 
term renewals and ultimate municipal 
ownership, which is to be facilitated by 
the enactment of a bill now pending in 
the State Legislature; but some thought 
that the Republican organization was in 
sympathy with the companies, and 


Mayor Harrison demanded a referendum 


for all street railway ordinances passed 
by the Council. Much depends upon the 
Council, which is controlled by an honest 
majority, two-thirds of its members hav- 
ing been indorsed by the Municipal Vot- 
ers’ League. Mayor Harrison may be a 
candidate for the Democratic Presiden- 
ti-!| nomination.—In St. Louis the Demo- 
crats elected 22 of the 26 members of the 
lower branch of the Municipal Legisla- 
ture and all of the six members of the up- 
per branch. No independent candidate 
was successful, and all those supported 
by Prosecuting Attorriey Folk (who has 
sent a dozen members of the ring to 
prison) were defeated. But the qualits 
of the Legislature is greatly improved, 
and it is believed that the ring is broken, 
altho nine who are regarded as members 
of it were re-elected—In Baltimore, on 
the 7th, direct primary nominations for 
the election of a Mayor in May were 
made by the Democrats, and Mayor 
Hayes was:-beaten by Robert M. McLane, 
the candidate of the Gorman organiza- 
tion. The Republicans voted for conven- 
tion delegates, and the organization was 
defeated by Congressman Frank C. 
Wachter.—In Anaconda, Mont., the So- 
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cialists elected a Mayor and half the 
Board of Aldermen. The Socialist vote 
in Chicago was increased from 5,384 ‘o 
11,212. 
st 

In the New York Legis- 
lature there have been 
attempts to pass several 
bills introduced by members residing ir 
the interior of the State, but prepared in 
the interest of the corporation controlling 
the street railways of the city of New 
York and designed to give to that cor- 
poration in an underhanded way privi- 
leges now withheld. These bills invali- 
date certain suits against the company, 
relieve it of an obligation to give trans- 
fers, revive lapsed and forfeited fran- 
chises and grant new franchises without 
compensation. But they have been skill- 
fully framed to conceal their real. pur- 
pose, and are therefore called sneak or 
sneak-thief bills. Mayor Low has public- 
ly urged citizens to protest against the 
passage of them, and other officers of the 
municipal government have argued 
against them before legislative commit- 
tees at Albany. At mass meetings in the 
city the street railway company has been 
denounced. An _ interesting protest 
against the bills and the methods of the 
corporation which hoped to be the bene- 
ficiary of them has been made in a state- 
ment given to the public by the Rev. Dr. 
John P. Peters, rector of St. Michael's 
Church, who describes the bills, names 
the legislators who have introduced 
them, and remarks that such legislation 
is an attempt “to secure by fraud, with- 
cut payment, the property of the people.” 
Having asserted that the bills were intro- 
duced through the influence of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company, or the 
Interurban (its successor), he publishes 
the names of the officers and directors of 
both corporations, and goes on as follows: 

“Tt is the directors of these corporations 
who are responsible for these corrupt meas- 
ures, and who have paid a ‘graft’ for the 
privilege of being allowed to rob. the commu- 
nity. It is these men whose names should be 
published in every paper and denounced from 
every platform in the mass meetings as the men 
responsible for this corrupt and thieving legis- 
lation. As Mr. Choate said at a public dinner: 
‘The only way in which this legislative cor- 
ruption can be*stopped is by holding up such 
men publicly to opprobrium. They must be 
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driven from the churches; they must be 
branded in society as men dishonest and un- 
worthy for honest men to associate with. Not 
until the attack is made directly upon the di- 
rectors for this sort of corruption will it be 
possible to cure this evil. Some of the men 
I have named have the reputation of being 
honorable and public spirited. They cannot by 
this reputation evade responsibility for this 
legislation and throw the blame upon their less 
reputable associates. The public must hold 
these virtuous men responsible for the im- 
moral and dishonest methods pursued by their 
companies.” 


At one of the mass meetings held in re- 
sponse to the Mayor’s appeal a bill intro- 
duced by the Mayor’s request was de- 
nounced by the chairman, Mr. John De 
Witt Warner. Ex-Senator Ford and 
others also attacked this measure, which 
would empower the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission to make contracts with the syndi- 
cate now building the underground road 
for all additional underground roads or 
extensions of this subway, thus, as its 
opponents claim, confirming to the syndi- 
cate a monopoly of subway traffic for a 
term of 75 years. 


Owing to the hostile 
attitude of the Moros 


Our Islands in 


the Pacific of Bacolod (in the 


Lake Lanao district of Mindanao), 
Captain Pershing attacked them in 
their stronghold last week, using his 
artillery and then charging across a 
deep moat to the fort, where there was 
a brief engagement at close quarters. 
More than 100 of the Moros were 
killed, but only eleven of the attacking 
party were wounded. Among the 
killed was the Datto of Panandungan. 
It is expected that this affair will in- 
duce all the Moros of that district to 


accept American sovereignty.—Gover- 


nor Taft intends to use at once $1,000,- 
ooo of the recent appropriation in buy- 
ing farm animals, which will be dis- 
tributed by provincial officers in places 
where farm work has been prevented 
by the ravages of the rinderpest. He 
has been ill and will spend the hot 
months on the highlands of Benguet.— 
Coadjutor Archbishop Montgomery, 
of San Francisco, recently appointed 
Archbishop of Manila, has declined 
that office. The Rev. Dennis J. 
Dougherty, Professor in the Seminary 
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of St. Charles Borromeo at Philadel- 
phia, is to be one of the new Philippine 
Bishops.—In Pampanga province sev- 
eral constables joined a secret society. 
organized by “Bishop”  Aglipay. 
Their discoveries led to the arrest of 
fifty members of the society, who are 
to be tried for sedition—A contract 
has been made for the construction, 
near Baltimore, of the largest steel 
floating dock in the world, at a cost of 
$1,124,000. First-class battle ships 
will be taken out of the water by it, for 
repairs. The Navy Department will 
tow it to Manila, by way of Suez; and 
it will reach its destination about three 
years hence——The new Governor of 
Guam, Commander Sewell, reports 
that the revenues of the island should 
at once be increased by a sale of the 
public lands to settlers, or in some 
other way. The receipts are now so 
small, he says, that “the schools are 
closed and the school houses are in 


& 


It is expected that Cuba’s 
title to the Isle of Pines will 
be confirmed by a treaty for 
which negotiations are now in progress 
at Havana and Washington.—In his re- 
cent message to Congress President 
Palma said that the Government had un- 
der consideration a commercial treaty 
proposed by Great Britain, and that 
France and other nations had intimated 
a desire for similar agreements. The 
existence of very cordial relations with 
the United States, he continued, was due 
largely to the resolutely favorable atti- 
tude of President Roosevelt toward 
Cuba. The respect for the Cuban people 
already inspired in this country could 
best be preserved by carrying out the ob- 
ligations of the Platt Amendment, which 
should without delay be accepted in a 
permanent treaty, including agreements 
concerning coaling stations and the Isle 
of Pines—Four of the United States 
artillery companies now on the island 
will soon be withdrawn, leaving there 
about 500 men, who will be quartered at 
the coaling stations of Guantanamo and 
Bahia Honda.—Mr. James S. Harlan, 
who retires from the office of Attorney- 
General of Porto Rico, predicts that the 
island will be a most attractive and very 
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pfosperous place twenty years hence if 
the present revenue system be not dis- 
turbed. Receipts from the tariff and in- 
ternal taxation are taken by the insular 
treasury, which is thus able to pay for 
extensive improvements. Conditions 
have permitted ideal treatment of public 
{tanchises. Due compensation has been 
required, the anntial royalty to be paid 
being proportioned to the value of the 
grants. In Ponce a new electric light 
plant and a suburban railway pay 5 per 
cent. of their gross receipts. A new tele- 
phone company, which intends to serve 
the entire island, has recently, after some 
delay, consented to pay 12% per cent. of 
its gross revenue. To the Executive 
Council is reserved the right to regulate 
charges and to buy out the company at 
any time on a fair valuation. Issues of 
stock or bonds are carefully limited, and 
Government officers have free use of the 
wires for public business. 


& 


The Dreyfus affair has been 
introduced into French poli- 
tics once more, and has created the 
usual excitement. On April 6th M. 
Jaurés (Socialist), while discussing the 
validity of the election of M. Syveton 
(Nationalist Republican), declared the 
the disputed member had attacked the 
Republicans on the ground that they 
were the agents of foreigners, whereas 
he proposed to show on the contrary 
that the real friends of the foreigners 
were the Nationalists. He then de- 
clared that the enemies of Dreyfus had 
made use of a letter which contained a 
forged signature of the German Em- 
peror, and that M. Millevoye, the Na- 
tionalist leader, had alluded to this sup- 
posed letter in his speeches for election 
purposes. He also declared that a let- 
ter written by General Pellieux to M. 
Cavaignac in 1898, when the latter was 
War Minister, had been suppressed. 
This letter, -written after the disclosure 
of Colonel Henry’s forgery, read as fol- 
lows: 

“Duped by men without honor, unable any 
longer to count on the confidence of my sub- 
ordinates, without which it is impossible to 
command, and on my side being unable to feel 
confidence in those of my chiefs who have 
made me work with. forgeries, I. ask to be re- 
tired.” 


France 
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The debate following this speech by M. 
Jaurés was bitter to the extreme, and 
the deputies hurled such pleasant epi- 
thets at each other as “traitor!” 
“liar!’ “Go to Berlin!” As a result 
of the debate, however, the election of 
Syveton was invalidated by a vote of 
281 to 228. Probably there will be no 
setious reopening of the Dreyfus case, 
and the intention of M. Jaurés was 
merely to frighten the Nationalists and 
deter them from their illegitimate 
methods at elections—April 12th 
President Loubet, together with sev- 
eral high officials, left Paris for Mar- 
seilles. After staying a short while in. 
that city, he will sail on the new war 
ship “ Jeanne d’Arc” to Algiers, where 
a large French fleet will greet him. He 
will remain in Algiers until April 26th, 
visiting points of interest in the prov- 
ince, and probably meeting the Sultan 
of Morocco at some point near the Mo- 
roccan frontier. He will also visit 
Tunis, where all the high officials of 
the regency will receive them. It is 
supposed in Paris that one object of the 
President’s tour is to bring before the 
French public the excellent opportuni- 
ties of colonization in Algiers. 


a 


On the morning of April 
6th, after a meeting of the 
Workmen’s Committee of 
Defense which lasted until 4 A.m., a gen- 
eral strike in Holland of all labor engaged 
in transportation by land and water 
was ordered. The cause of this general 
strike was the attempt of the legislature 
to pass bills regulating labor on the na- 
tional railroads and making strikes un- 
der certain circumstances penal offenses. 
On February 25th Dr. Kuyper, the Pre- 
mier, introduced three bills in the States 
General. One of these bills provided for 
the forming of a railroad brigade, to be 
used in case of necessity. The second 
was concerned with the creation of a 
royal commission which should arbitrate 
all complaints of railroad employees. The 
third bill, which was the most drastic in 
its nature and which was the real cause 
of the general strike, declares strikes to 
be illegal and provides for a term of im- 
prisonment not exceeding three months 
and a fine of 100 florins 3. any attempt 
to coerce by fear or otherwise any work- 
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man in respect of his contract. It also 
punishes with six months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of 300 florins any willful neg- 
lect on the part of the public servants to 
perform the duties allotted to them. It 
was the aim of the Workmen’s Commit- 
tee of Defense to intimidate the Govern- 
ment and prevent the passage of these 
measures. Other trade organizations, 
such as the bakers and diamond cutters, 
threatened to join in the movement, and 
two days later the committee decided to 
proclaim a general strike throughout the 
country. The result was no little suffer- 
ing and uneasiness. The few trains that 
were run to carry the mails were pro- 
tected by soldiers, and the dwellings of 
employees on the railroad who did not 
join in the strike were guarded by the 
military. Notwithstanding this demon- 
stration the States General proceeded to 
vote on the offending bills and to pass 
them with a majority of 81 to 14 votes, 
the Socialists and Liberal Democrats 
forming the minority. April 11t 

first chamber of the Parliament 

the bills unanimously and Queen W.. 
helmina immediately sanctioned them. 
The militia is still under arms and is 
guarding the railroad, but the strike has 
practically come to an end. There was 
very little violence at any time. One fea- 
ture of the situation which had a great 
deal to do with making the strike so in- 
effective was the fear that Germany 
would send her army if the transportation 
of German goods and German mails was 
seriously interfered with on the Holland 


railroads. 
2s 


The Balkan situation re- 
mains practically un- 
changed. There are numer- 


The Balkan 
States 


ous reports of small conflicts, but as yet. 


no action on an extended scale has taken 
place. The village of Berovo, in the dis- 
trict of Malesh, Northern Macedonia, 
was surrounded by troops and Bashi- 
Bazouks and burned, but the insurrec- 
tionary band escaped from the town, pur- 
sued by Bashi-Bazouks. Later a second 
c’ aflict occurred which lasted for four 
days, but without serious results. The 
town of Okhrida, on the night of April 
5th, was attacked by Albanians and the 
Christian population was massacred. 
From Monastir, twenty-eight miles to the 
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southeast of Okhrida, comes a report 
that the Macedonian Revolutionary Con- 
mittee intends to proclaim a general up- 
rising in the European provinces of 
Turkey about April 20th, when there will 
be more than 100,000 men armed with 
rifles and dynamite bombs in the field. In 
alarm at the disorder throughout the Bal- 
kan States, King Alexander of Servia 
has performed a constitutional feat that 
reads like a chapter from ‘“‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda.” April 7th he issued two 
proclamations. The first suspended the 
constitution adopted in 1901, repealed the 
objectionable laws passed under its pro- 
visions, retired the Senators and Coun- 
cillors of State, dissolved the Skupshtina 
and reénacted the laws which existed pre- 
vious to the constitution. Five minutes 
later he issued the second proclamation 
restoring the constitution to its former 
validity. This drastic action on the part 
of the King was due to a desire to curb 
the power of the Radicals which has 

“own to a threatening degree. The 
iaws repealed are concerned chiefly with 
the suffrage, and the new measures will 
render the election of Radicals extremely 


difficult. 
& 


April 9th was the day ap- 
pointed for the evacuation by 
Russia of the second section 
of Manchuria, including Niu-chwang, 
but so far the evacuation isa sham. Rus- 
sia will remove her flag from the mari- 
time customs office, and will retire from 
the civil government of the native city. 
She will, however, keep possession of the 
railway terminus, which is only one 
hour’s march from Niu-chwang, and 
from that she will be able to dominate 
the treaty port and the Liau River. The 
new commercial treaty between the 
United States and China is calculated to 
test the genuineness of Russia’s evacua- 
tion. According to this treaty Mukden 
and its port, Taku-Shan, at the mouth of 
the Yalu River, is open to foreign trade, 
and it remains to be seen whether Ameri- 
can exports will be permitted to enter. 
Meanwhile the Japanese are becoming 
excited over the way in which Russia 
avoids her obligation to leave Manchuria. 
Recently there were two non-political 
meetings at Tokyo, at which resolutions 
were passed calling on the British and 
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Japanese Governments to urge China to 
insist on the genuine restoration of her 
executive power in Manchuria. And a 
professor in the Tokyo University has 
declared that only war can make the 
evacuation a reality, and for war Japan 
is fully prepared—The death of Yung- 
Lu, the Grand Secretary, leaves a post of 
great importance, which has just been 
filled by the promotion of Prince Ching, 
one of the most progressive Viceroys of 
the Yang-tse Provinces. The Empress has 
telegraphed him to hasten his journey to 
Peking.—The Imperial Postal Service, 
organized under the Maritime Customs, 
has grown immensely. In 1gor the post- 
al matter amounted to 5,000,000 items, 
and in 1902 to 11,000,000 items. There 
is now a post office open in every capital 
except that of Kan-Soo Province, and in 
730 important towns and cities. 
a 


The text of the Irish Land 
_bill has now been issued by 
the Government, but a read- 
ing of it in detail does not add materially 
to our knowledge of the scheme intro- 
duced in Parliament by Mr. Wyndham. 
It creates a new department of the Land 
Commission called the Estate Commis- 
sioners, who are to supervise all pur- 
chases. It aims at gradually bring- 
ing an end to ownership by buying out 
the landlords. In order to hasten such 
a transfer of land the State contributes 
£12,000,000, which will be employed in 
such a way as to make it profitable for 
the landlords to sell. The tenant who 
purchases his land will enjoy a reduction 
of his purchase installments, as com- 
pared with his annual rent, varying from 
10 to 40 per cent. Part V.—Supple- 
mental Schedules. Clause 25 declares 
that the treasury may direct the creation 
of a new capital stock, consisting of per- 
petual annuities yielding dividends at the 
rate of 234 per cent. annually on the 
nominal amount of the capital. The 
funds thus raised are to cover the amount 
given by the Government in aiding ten- 
ants in their purchases. Another parlia- 
mentary paper gives the report of Mr. 
Bailey, Legal Assistant Commissioner, 
of an inquiry into the present condition 
of tenant purchasers under the Land 
Purchase Acts. The purpose of this 
inquiry was to discover the effect on ten- 
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ant purchasers who have bought their 
holdings under the existing Land Pur- 
chase Acts. Mr. Bailey in his report 
states that tenants who formerly were 
sunk in debt and arrears have in many 
cases since the purchase of their land 
been able to get their heads above water. 
On certain townlands, however, in Lein- 
ster the purchasers seem to be in a state 
of penury. These people had started in 
poverty and had never been able to re- 
cover. Their children as soon as they 
grow up become disgusted and leave the 
locality. On the whole, he says, it seems 
queer that the purchasers who have been 
most benefited are those who have a 
holding of such a size and character as 
will fully employ the energy of the occu- 
pier and his family without having to 
call any outside labor. If the holding is 
smaller than this it is uneconomic. The 
difficulty of obtaining labor makes a 
large holding unprofitable. In conelu- 
sion he says: 

“The results, as will be seen, are eminently 
satisfactory. Land purchase has, above all 
things, introduced a spirit of contentment 
among the people. Even where for one rea- 
son or another the occupiers are not prosper- 
ous they make no complaint. They seek out 
the reason for their want of success, and al- 
ways say that but for purchase their condition 
would be much worse.” 


J 


Nearly eighteen months 
have now passed since the 
death of Abdurrahman, the 
old Ameer of Afghanistan. It is per- 
haps too early to assume that Habibul- 
lah, his successor, has entirely and finally 
overcome the many dangers with which 
the path of a new ruler is beset in such a 
country as Afghanistan. Up to the 
present time, however, the important fact 
remains that for the first time in more 
than one hundred years the succession to 
the Afghanistan throne has been effected 
peacefully. Thanks to the energy and 
the vigorous policy of Abdurrahman, his 
son has to do with a new Afghanistan, 
vastly different from the loose aggregate 
of unruly tribes which constituted his 
father’s kingdom when, in 1880, after 
ten years of exile, he set foot again in 
Kabul. The internal changes wrought 
during the administration of Abdurrah- 
man were naturally accompanied by col- 
lateral changes in her position as a fac- 
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tor in the political problems belonging 
to Central Asia. The Afghanistan of 
to-day has an army of 60,000 men, well 
equipped with modern weapons and hav- 
ing some tactical training. In the event 
of war or of invasion two or perhaps 
three hundred thousand men could be 
fully armed and mobilized. If a serious 
crisis were to occur in the near future in 
which a conflict between the two great 
European empires of Asia should take 
place, there is every reason to believe 
that the Afghans not only could but 
would offer an uncompromising resist- 
ance to all attempts on the part of Russia 
to force her way through the country. 
If the late Ameer had been compelled 
to a choice between England and Russia 
there is no doubt as to what his choice 
would have been. There is no reason to 
suppose that the present ruler would de- 
part radically from a policy that he aided 
in shaping. Russia also fully realizes the 
change that has taken place during the 
last twenty years in the forces of resist- 
ance which Afghanistan can oppose to 
any foreign invader, and she is substitut- 
ing diplomatic for military conquest. Rus- 
sia has in the meantime, however, mate- 
rially strengthened her strategic position 
on the Afghan border. Her Transcas- 
pian railway, which now extends from 
Khrasnovodsk to Tashkend, has been 
carried down to the immediate frontier 
of. Afghanistan by a branch line to 
Kushk, and construction materials are 
stored there which would enable her at 
any moment to push it on to Herat. 
It is only reasonable to assume that Rus- 
sia would welcome an opporiunity of 
applying the same policy in Afghanistan 
which has already borne such excellent 
fruits at Teheran and at Peking. This 
would offer as well an entirely adequate 
explanation of the object she apparently 
has in view in her endeavor to open up 
once more direct relations with the Gov- 
ernment of Kabul. It is time that Russia 
now avowedly limits her desire for direct 
intercourse with that point to commercial 
maters, but the line of demarcation be- 
tween commercial and political relations 
is very narrow and Russia has more than 
once shown in other quarters such con- 
spicuous success in using the leverage of 
commercial enterprise for the promotion 
of political ascendency that Afghanistan 
will need all the astuteness it can com- 


pass when Russian intrigue is to be met 
and successfully overcome. 
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The Benadir In rar a a oe , mage 
Company a eclare capital oO 


$200,000, took over from 
the Italian Government the administra- 
tion of that part of Italian Somaliland 
which is called El Benadir. According 
to an agreement made between. the 
Benadir Company and the Italian Gov- 
ernment, this company was to have 
charge of the Benadir ports until 1946, 
a period of fifty years, after the first 
formation of the company, and was to 
receive an annual subsidy of $80,000 
for the first twelve years, and of $70,- 
ooo for the remainder of the term. To 
the company was given the right to 
collect taxes and customs, exploit 
mines and occupy territories in Italian 
possession. In return for this the company 
was to develop the colony, to pay an an- 
nual tribute of 120,000 rupees to the Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar, to keep at least 600 
guards for the protection of the stations, 
to administer the laws and carry out the 
postal service, and to apply the provi- 
sions of the Berlin and Brussels Con- 
ventions. Now charges have been pre- 
ferred against the company, stating 
that it has not only neglected to follow 
the provisions of the Brussels Conven- 
tion, but has actually connived at a con- 
tinuance of the slave trade. Twomen were 
appointed to investigate the justice of 
these charges. According to their report 
the colony has no proper organization, 
justice being left almost entirely in the 
hands of the native Cadis. There is no 
safety in the colony, and the Italian 
residents, who number only ten in all, 
cannot move about even in Mukadish 
without a guard. The company has 
done nothing to develop the colony, 
with the exception of starting a sub- 
sidized steamship service between 
Aden, Benadir and Zanzibar. As re- 
gards the more specific charge—i. e¢., 
the connivance at the slave trade—Con- 
sul-General Pestalozza reports that 
slaves have been permitted to enter 
Benadir, altho in small number, and 
perhaps without the knowledge of the 
Italian authorities, and that there is a 
general belief in the colony that sla- 
very will be perpetuated. 























Conditions in the Philippines 


By the Hon. Henry C. Ide 


MemeBer OF THE Puitipping CoMMISSION 


[The following article was secured as an interview upon the arriva) of Mr. Ide in this country. 
Mr. Ide is not oaly a member of the Commission which governs the Philippine Islands, but is Secre- 
tary of Finance and Justice, and what he says is of the highest authority.—Eprror. ] 


CONSIDER that the administration 
of justice in the Philippine Islands 
is substantially as good as it is in 

any State in the Union. Courts are or- 
ganized in all the provinces, and the na- 
tive and American judges constitute an 
able bench. Naturally the native lawyers 
and judges had some difficulty at first in 
getting accustomed to our more speedy 
system of trying cases, butthe natives and 
Americans are now proud of our system 
and have every confidence in the laws 
and their administration. I am sure that 
Governor Taft would say the same and 
that the work which has been done in 
this respect forms one of the most suc- 
cessful steps in the development of 
American institutions in the islands. I 
believe that the Supreme Court in the 
Philippines is as good and generally as 
efficient as that of any of our States and 
that it commands as much respect. 

The Treasurer’s office, the Auditor’s 
office, that of the Attorney-General and 
of the Collector of Customs for the 
Archipelago are administered by men 
thoroughly devoted to their work and 
who are loyal to the production. of the 
best results. I mention these officers in 
particular because they are at the head 
of bureaus in my department, and I have 
therefore more immediate knowledge as 
to their efficiency than as to. the chiefs 
of the other bureaus; but I have every 
reason to believe that the same is true 
in the main of the chiefs of all the bu- 
reaus of the Insular Government. 

The insular revenue has supported all 
the expenses of administration and in- 
ternal improvement without aid from the 
Government of the United States, and 
there is a surplus of more than three mil- 
lion dollars gold value in the treasury, 
notwithstanding extraordinary expenses 
of the past year in extirpating the chol- 
era and in taking the census, aside from 
the great depreciation in the value of 


the silver in the treasury. The ratio of 
the silver dollar to the gold dollar in 
January, 1902, was $1 of gold or money 
of the United States to $2 of legal cur- 
rency; but since that date, as a conse- 
quence of the great depreciation in the 
market value of silver, the ratio has de- 
creased until it has reached the point of 
$1 of United States money to $2.66 of 
local currency. The silver coin in the 
treasury has depreciated more than $1,- 
200,000 in value since January Ist, 1902, 
or, in round numbers, 33 per cent.. This 
loss has been a most serious one and has 
impaired the capacity of the Government 
to undertake large public improvements 
that would otherwise have been entered 
vpon. The gold standard, which Con- 
gress has established for us, will serve, 
however, immediately to clear the air an: 
adjust the currency and save further loss. 
in that respect. It will also greatly in- 
crease the confidence of business men and 
encourage the introduction of American 
capital. It removes an incubus that was 
crushing the life out of all enterprise and 
involving enormous losses in every di- 
rection. No other single piece of legis- 
lation could have furnished more imme- 
diate or more needed relief from intol- 
erable conditions than the establishment 
of a stable currency. 

Agricultural conditions for. the past 
year have been discouraging for several 
reasons, particularly the ravages of 
cholera, the uncertainties resulting from 
the fluctuating currency, destruction of 
vegetation by swarms of locusts, the in- 
cursions of bands of ladrones or robbers 
and the loss of cattle from. rinderpest. 
This latter disease has carried off proba- 
bly 80 per cent. of the carabao and cattle 
used to cultivate the soil and as beasts 
of burden and to transport productions 
to market. One man stated in my. pres- 
ence that out of 300 beasts he had only 
eight left, and this is a typical instance. 
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American horses and mules are being im- 
ported, however, and carabao and an im- 
proved breed of cattlé are. being brought 
in and inoculated with the serum of the 
Gisease so as to make them immune. So 
many animals have died that importation 
of beasts of burden is imperative. But 
the appropriation of three million dollars 
made by the last Congress will serve to 
relieve the situation all around. We 
shall now be able to import more animals 
and improved agricultural machinery, 
such as steam plows, harrows, etc., and 
the restocking of the farms with animals 
will be greatly expedited. Modern agri- 
cultural farms are being established and 
the most improved methods of cultiva- 
tion of the soil are being there taught 
and demonstrated. The analysis of soils 
is an important branch of the work. 
Every effort is being made to encourage, 
help and stimulate the productive capac- 
ity of the people. The production of 
rice, hemp, tobacco, sugar, corn, copra 
and other crops can be enormously in- 
creased. Contracts have just been let 
and franchises granted for 50 years to 
an American syndicate to put in a mod- 
ern electric street car and lighting serv- 


ice for the city of Manila, to be begun 
within four months and the whole 35 
miles of track to be finished within 


twenty-four months. This will be of 
great value to the city of Manila, de- 
creasing rents and bringing the suburbs 
into closer touch with the city. A fran- 
chise has also been granted for building 
a new railroad connecting Manilg with 
the center of the Province of Nueva 
Ecija, thus opening much more rich ter- 
ritory in the center of Northern Luzon. 

Many important public works are un- 
der way and approaching completion, 
such as the improvement of the harbors 
of Manila, Cebu and Iloilo, the erection 
of an extensive laboratory and a sani- 
tarium, construction of roads and bridges 
and the building and eauipping of a fleet 
of 20 steamships for governmental inter- 
island service. 

A school system has been established 
throughout the islands and a thousand 
American teachers have been devoting 
themselves to teaching English to the 
natives and instructing the native teach- 
ers in modern methods of teaching. 
Some of the imported teachers have not 
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been desirable acquisitions, but most of 
them have devoted themselves loyally to 
the work with a generous missionary 
spirit, and large results are following. 
They are greatly appreciated by the na- 
tives, who are acquiring a knowledge 
of the English language with remarkable 
tacility. Only about one hundred of the 
teachers are’ returning to the United 
States at the ‘completion of their term 
of service, the rest preferring to enter 
into a new term of service in so interest- 
ing a field. The places of thosé retiring 
are being.filled by new teachers. — 

Aguinaldo is at present not a factor in 
the political situation. He has taken. the 
oath of .allegiarice to the United States 
and, so far as I have any reason to be- 
lieve, is faithfully observing it. The only 
movement I have known him to be con- 
nected with is in relation to the establish- 
ment of the Independent Catholic Church 
in the Philippines. He has committed 
himself publicly in writing to that move- 
ment. ~ 

There is no political disturbance in the 
islands or insurrection or war in any 
proper sense of that term. In the Moro 
country, which contains a limited popula- 
tion only and which is still under mili- 
tary control, there has been some disturb- 
ance, but the situation is well in hand 
and the probabilities are that the Moros 
can be brought into co-operation with 
our Government without further blood- 
shed. 

In some other portions of the islands 
ladrones or bands of robbers have preyed 
upon the peaceable natives. This condi- 
tion of things always existed under the 
Spanish régime, and has been intensified 
to a degree by the hardships incident to 
the cholera and the rinderpest and by 
the conditions ordinarily following sev- 
eral years of warfare. The victims of 
the ladrones are almost wholly natives. 
The situation in this respect is not one 
to cause any alarm, it can be controlled 
with entire success; in fact, down to the 
time when I left the islands on the 24th 
of February the native constabulary, 
officered by Americans, had performed 
the whole work of maintaining order. It 
is entirely probable that some of the 
United States forces in the islands may 
be needed occasionally in one place or 
another to suppress disorder of the kind 
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referred to, but it is a remarkable com- 
mentary on the general peacefulness of 
the natives and their loyalty as conserva- 


The 







tors of public peace that practically all 
the work of policing has been done md 
native constabulary or scouts. 

Governor Taft is a man of immense 
industry and great physical strength, 
which he has taxed to the utmost. In 
my opinion no living man could have 
coped with the situation with greater en- 
ergy and success than he. He has earned 
the loyal affection and support of the 
Filipinos and, because he has earned it, 
has received it. In the great work that 
he has had to do he has received in all 
respects the faithful co-operation of the 
other commissioners. It is not too much 
to say that each has done his best to fol- 
low the pace set by the Governor. Each 
successive period of six months has 
shown great progress. While at times 
there are discouraging features, yet the 
results that have already been accom- 
plished offer the highest ground for hope 
and expectation that success will even- 
tually crown our efforts and bring those 
happy results to the Filipinos which 
President McKinley, President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Root have so ardently 
desired. 

Wasnincrton, D, C. 


* 
Horror of War 


By Count Leo Tolstoy 


With Introduction by Aylmer Maude 


AvutTHor or “‘Toustoy anp His Prosisams” 


The subjoined article, now published in 
America for the first time, was written by 
‘Lolstoy as a preface to a volume of “ Recol- 
lections of Sevastopol” in 1889, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: An officer, named A. G. 
Ershéf, who had served with him in the 
Crimean War, wrote the volume in question, 
and asked Tolstoy to contribute a preface. 
This Tolstoy wished to do, but {like so much 
of his work) when written it proved unsuit- 
able for the Russian press-cénsor. Its ~pub- 
lication in Ershéf’s book was, therefore, im- 
possible; and Tolstoy laid the rough draft of 
it aside. It has recently been printed in Eng- 
land in the Russian language for the first time. 

As it expresses Tolstoy’s mature feeling 
about war in general, as well as about the par- 
ticular war in which he himself was engaged 
and by describing which he first obtained a 
wide literary fame, I have made a translation 
to use as preface to Tolstoy’s own account of 





“ Sevastopol,” a cheap edition of which will 
shortly appear in London. . 

The main circumstances.of Tolstoy's partici- 
pation in the Crimean War were as follows: 
He had been serving in the army of the Cau- 
casus since 1851, and when the war between 
Russia and Turkey broke out in 1853, he 
asked to be transferred to the army operating 
on the Danube; and (after a brief visit to his 
birthplace at Yasnaya Polyana, where he met 
his three brothers) he joined that army in time 
to be present at the Battle of Oltenitza. He 
was appointed to the staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief, his uncle, Prince Gortchakéf, and 
took part in the unsuccessful siege of Silis- 
tria. 

A couple of months later the seat of war 
shifted to the Crimea. The first bombardment 
of Sevastopol by the French and English al- 
lies took place on 17th of October, 1854, and 
in November we find Tolstoy among the de- 
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fenders of the besieged town. Disdaining to 
avail himself of the privileges of his staff ap- 
pointment, he repeatedly served in the terri- 
ble Fourth Bastion (called by the English the 
“ Flagstaff Bastion”), into close proximity to 
which the French had pushed forward their 
parallels, and into which they poured a deadly 
fire. 

Tolstoy’s “ Sevastopol in December, 1854,” 
when published in the Petersburg Contempo- 
rary, immediately attracted great attention, and 
the Emperor Nicholas I gave orders to “ Take 
care of the life of that young writer.” Tol- 
stoy was transferred to the command of a 
mountain-battery operating outside Sevasto- 
pol, where he was in less danger. He highly 
distinguished himself, however, at the Battle 
of the Tchérnaya (Black River), and expected 
to receive promotion and reward. These hopes 
were dashed by the fact leaking out that some 
very popular verses which were being sung 
throughout the army, satirizing the chief of- 
ficers concerned in the affair on the Tchér- 
naya, were (partly if not completely) com- 
posed by him. 

On the eventful 5th of September (24th Au- 


HE reading of Ershof’s book, “ Rec- 
ollections of Sevastopol,” has 
made a very strong impression on 

me. It has caused me to re-experience 
with the author what he and I lived 
through thirty-four years ago. We then 
experienced what the author describes— 
the horror of war—but we also experi- 
enced a mental condition the author hard- 
ly describes at all. 

A lad fresh from the Cadets’ College 
finds himself in Sevastopol. A few 
months ago he was as merry and happy 
as girls are the day after marriage. It 
seems but yesterday that he first donned 
the officer’s uniform an expert tailor had 
skillfully padded with wadding, arrang- 
ing the thick cloth and the shoulder- 
straps so as to mask the boyish and still 
undeveloped chest and give it a brave 
appearance. It seems but yesterday that 
he put on that uniform and drove to the 
hair-dresser’s to have his hair curled and 
pomaded and his incipient mustaches 
accentuated with fixative, and _ that, 
clanking the saber attached to his gilt 
belt against the steps, with his cap on 
one side, he walked down the street. It 
is no longer he who has to be on the 
watch lest he fail to notice and salute 
some passing officer; it is now his ap- 
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gust, Russian style), 1855, Tolstoy, who had 
that day volunteered for service in the Bas- 
tions, reached Sevastopol in time to witness 
the capture of the Malakof by the French. 
That night the Russians removed their guns 
(destroying what they could not take away), 
crossed to the north side of the roadstead by 
a floating bridge they had managed to build 
during the si¢ge, and abandoned Sevastopol. 
Tolstoy was: deputed to clear’the Fifth and 
Sixth Bastions before they were abandoned to 
the enemy. When telling me of this, last Au- 
gust, he (with characteristic modesty) added 
that the task was ‘unimportant, for the non- 
commissioned officers. would have seen to it 
just as well without him. He was. also com- 
missioned to draw up a synopsis of the re- 
ports of the various artillery are ad 


gaged in the fight. With this 
sent to Retersburg immedia “fall 
of Sevastopol. Before-the yeate “cl osed He had 


left the army, still holding no higher rank than 
that of lieutenait.. <Butwas he Ttcohinely re- 
marked many years later, if he failed to be- 
come an artillery general he succeeded in be- 
coming a literary. general. 

AYLMER MAuDE. 


proach that is looked out for by the 
privates, and he carelessly raises his hand 
to his cap and commands “ At ease.” 
Orily yesterday his commander, the Gen- 
eral, talked with him seriously as with an 
equal, and a brilliant military career 
seemed to him certain. Was it not yester- 
day his old nurse was so surprised to see 
what he looked like, and his mother was 
so touched that she wept for joy, kissing 
and caressing him, while he felt both 
happy and ashamed? Only yesterday 
he met a lovely girl; they spoke of trifles, 
the lips of both were wreathed with sup- 
pressed smiles, and he knew that she (and 
not she only, but hundreds of other girls 
a thousand times better even than she) 
might, and must, love him. It all seems 
to have happened but yesterday. It may 
have been trivial and absurd and con- 
ceited, but it was all innocent, and there- 
fore pleasing. 

And now he is in Sevastopol, and he 
suddenly sees that something is not right ; 
something is happening that is not at al! 
as it should be. His commander calmly 
tells him that he—he whose mother so 
loves him, and from whom not she alone 
but all have expected so much that is 
good—that he, with all his special and 
incomparable bodily and mental excel- 
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lences, is to go where men are being 
killed and crippled. The commander 
does not deny that he is the same youth 
whom all love and must love, and whose 
life is to him more important than any- 
thing else in the world. The commander 
does not deny this, but simply says : “ Go, 
and let yourself be killed.” His heart 
contracts with a double fear: the fear 
of death, and the fear of shame; but, pre- 














The Procurator of the Holy Synod Excommunicat- 
ing Tolstoy 
(From a Russian Illustrated Postal Card.) 


tending that it is all the same to him 
whether he goes to death or remains here, 
he gets ready with a show of interest in 
what he is going for and even in his be- 
longings and bed. He goes to the place 
where men are killed, and hopes it is only 
said that men are killed there, but that 
really that is not the case and things will 
turn out otherwise. But half an hour at 
the bastion is ample to show that the 
reality is more terrible and more unbear- 
able than he expected. He sees a man 
radiant with joy and blooming with 
health. Suddenly something splashes 
and the man tumbles over into a neigh- 
boring heap of excrements—a terrible ex- 
ample of suffering and remorse and an 





exposure of all that is being done there. 
It is awful—it will not do to look at it or 
to think about it? But it is impossible not 
to think: 

“ That time it happened to him, soon 
it will happen to me. How is it? Why 
is it? Why should they do it to me—to 
me who was so good, so nice, so dear, not 
only to my nurse, not only to my mother, 
not only to ‘ her,’ but to so many people 
—almost to everybody? On the way to 
Sevastopol, at the post-stations, how fond 
people were of me, and how we laughed, 
and how pleased they were with me, and 
how they gave me a tobacco-pouch. But 
here—not only does no one think of giv- 
ing me a pouch, but no one cares how 
or when they mutilate this body, these 
legs, these arms—or even kill me, as thev 
killed that fellow. Whether I shall to- 
day be what he now is no one cares; on 
the contrary, it seems almost as if they 
wished it. Yes, I—even I—am not 
wanted by any one. But if I am not 
wanted, why am I here?” 

He asks himself the question, but can 
find no answer. It were well if some one 
would explain, or, if not explain, at least 
say something encouraging. But no one 
ever says anything of the sort. Appar- 
ently nothing of the kind can be said. 
One would be too much ashamed to say 
it, and so no one tries to say anything 
of the kind. “Then why, why am I 
here? ”’ exclaims the lad to himself, and 
wishes to cry. But there is no answer 
except a painful shrinking of the heart. 

A sergeant appears, and the lad makes 
pretense. Time passes. Others 
aré looking at him, or he thinks they are 
looking, and he makes every effort not to 
disgrace himself. And not to disgrace 
himself he must do as the others do: not 
think, but smoke, drink, jest, and hide 
his feelings. And so a day passes, an- 
other, a third, a week. And the 
boy becomes accustomed to conceal his 
fears and stifle his thoughts. What is 
most terrible of all to him is that he alone 
lives in this ignorance of why he is here 
in this horrible position. The others, it 
seems to him, know something, and he 
wishes to get them to be frank about it. 
He thinks it would be easier to bear if 
it were acknowledged that all are in the 
same dreadful position. But to make the 
others speak on this matter turns out tc 
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be impossible. They fear to speak about 
it as much as he does. It will not bear 
being spoken of. One must talk about 
escarps and counterscarps, about beer, 
promotions, rations, cards—that is all 
right. And so day passes after day; the 
lad becomes accustomed to not thinking, 
not asking, not speaking about what he 
is doing, but still he feels all the time that 
he is doing something quite contrary to 
his whole nature. So things continue for 
seven months; the lad is not killed, is 
not crippled, and—the war is over. 

The terrible moral torture is over. No 
one has found out how he feared, how he 
wished to go away and did not know 
why he remained. At last he can draw 
breath, recollect himself, and think over 
what has happened. What has happened ? 

“This: That for seven months I have 
feared and suffered—hiding my suffer- 
ings from others. Of exploits—that is 
to say, deeds of which I could be proud 
or at least recall with pleasure—there 
have been none. My only exploit was 
that I stood as food for cannons, and 
long remained in a place where many 
men were shot in the head, the breast, 
and in all parts of their bodies. All that, 
however, is a personal aspect of the mat- 
ter, besides which I had a share (if but 
an unimportant one) in a common cause. 
A common cause? But what was it? 
Destroying scores—thousands—of men. 
And what else? Sevastopol—that Sevas- 
topol which we defended—was aban- 
doned, and the fleet sunk, and the keys 
of the Church at Jerusalem* remained in 
the hands of those who had them before, 
and Russia is diminished. And what 
conclusion must one draw? Can it be 
that it all comes to this: That it was 
owing to foolishness and youthfulness 
that I got into the terrible and inextri- 
cable position in which I remained for 
seven months, and from which I was 
incompetent to liberate myself? Can 
that be all?” 

The lad is in the most favorable posi- 
tion to come to this unavoidable and 
logical conclusion. For, first, the war 
has ended in disgrace and has nothing to 
excuse it (there has been no liberation 
of Europe, or of Bulgaria, etc.). Sec- 

* The handing over of the key of the chief door 
of the Church of Bethlehem to the Latin Patriarch 


on December 22d, 1852, was one of the proximate 
causes of the Crimean War. * 
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ondly, the lad has not been crippled for 
life nor paid. any other tribute to war 
that would render it hard for him to 
admit that the cause of his sufferings 
was a blunder. Neither has he received 
any special distinctions which he would 
have to renounce were he to renounce 
war. The lad could tell the truth, which 
is that he casually found himself in an 
inextricable position, and not knowing 
how to escape from it, continued in it 
until it solved itself. He wishes to say 
this, and would surely have said it plain- 
ly. But then, at first with astonishment, 
he hears around him talk of the late war, 
not as of something disgraceful as* it 
appears to him, but as of something not 
merely very good, but even extraordi- 
nary. He hears that the defense in which 
he took part was a great historic event, 
an event unparalleled in the world’s his- 
tory; and that those who were in 
Sevastopol, including himself, were 
heroes among heroes, and that the fact 
that he did not run away (like an artillery 
horse that did not break its halter and 
escape) was a great deed, and that he is 
a hero. And so, first with surprise and 
then with interest, the lad listens, and 
loses the strength of mind to tell the 
whole truth—he cannot speak against 
his comrades, cannot give them away. 
But still he wishes to tell at least part of 
the truth, and he writes a description of 
what he has gone through, in which he 
tries to give his experience. He describes 
his share in the war: how around him 
men were being killed, and how he felt 
fear and disgust and pity. 

To the first question that suggests itself 
to every one: Why did he do it? Why 
did he not cease, and go away? the au- 
thor does not reply. He does not say, as 
men said in olden times when they hated 
their enemies as the Jews hated the 
Philistines, that he hated the allies; on 
the contrary, he here and there shows 
his sympathy for them as for brother 
men. 

Nor does he speak of any passionate 
desire that the keys of the Church at 
Jerusalem should be in our hands, or 
even that our fleet should or should not 
exist. You feel as you read that to him 
the life and death of men are not com- 
mensurable with questions of politics. 
And the reader feels that to the question : 
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Why did the author act as hé did? there 
is only one answer: 

“Tt was because I was enlisted while 
still young, or before the war began, or 
because owing to inexperience I chanced 
to slip into a position from which I could 
not extricate myself without great effort. 
I was entrapped into that position, and 
when they obliged me to do the most un- 
natural actions in the world, to kill my 
brother-men who had done me no harm, 
I preferred to do this rather than to suf- 
fer punishment and disgrace.” 

And tho the book contains some short 
allusions to the love of Czar and father- 
land, one feels that this is only a tribute 
exacted by the conditions in which the 
author was placed. Tho it is assumed 
that, since it is noble to sacrifice one’s 


_ limbs or life, therefore all the sufferings 


and deaths that are encountered con- 
stitute merit in those who endure them, 
one feels that the author knows this is 
not true, for he does not freely sacrifice 
his life; but, while killing others, invol- 
untarily puts his own life in danger. One 
feels that the author knows there is a 
law of God: Love thy neighbor, and, 
therefore, do not kill him—a law which 
cannot be. repealed by any human 
artifice. 

The merit of the book consists in that. 
It is a pity it is only felt and is not plainly 
and clearly expressed. Sufferings and 
deaths are described, but we are not told 
what caused them. Thirty-five years 
ago even that was well, but now some- 
thing more is needed. We should be 
told what it is that causes soldiers to 
suffer and die, that we may know, and 
understand, and destroy these causes. 

“War! How terrible,” people say, 
‘is war, with its wounds, bloodshed and 
deaths. We must organize a Red Cross 
Society to alleviate the wounds, suffer- 
ings and pains of death.” But, truly, 
what is dreadful in war are not the 
wounds, sufferings and deaths. The 
human race, that has always suffered and 
died, should by this time be accustomed 
to suffering and death and should not 
be aghast at them. Without war people 
die from famine, from inundations and 
epidemics. It is not suffering and death 
that are terrible, but it is that which al- 








lows people to inflict suffering and death. 

One little word from a man who re- 
quests another to have some one hung for 
him to study,* and a word from the othet 
replying: “ Very well, pray, hang him ” 
—one such word is full of suffer- 
ing and death. One such _ word. 
printed and read, carries in_ itself 
the death and suffering of millions. 
It is not the suffering and mutila- 
tion and death of man’s body that 
most needs to be diminished—it is the 
mutilation and death of his soul. Not 
the Red Cross is needed, but the simple 
cross of Christ to destroy falsehood and 
deception. . . . 

I was finishing this preface when a 
cadet from the Military College came to 
me. He told me that he was troubled 
by religious doubts. He has read. 
Dostoyéfsky’s “The Great Inquisitor,” 
and is troubled by doubts why Jesus 
should have preached a doctrine so hard 
to carry out. He had read nothing of 
mine. I spoke cautiously to him of how 
to read the Gospels so as to find in them 
the answers to life’s problems. He 
listened and agreed. Toward the end of 
our conversation I mentioned wine, and 
advised him not to drink. He replied: 
“ But in military service it is sometimes 
necessary.” I thought he meant neces- 
sary for health and strength, and I in- 
tended triumphantly to overthrow him 
by proofs from experience and science, 
but he continued: 

“Why, at Geok-Tepe, for instance, 
when Skobelef had to massacre the in- 
habitants, the soldiers did not wish to 
do it, and he had drink served out, and 
then—” Here are all the horrors of war— 
they are in this lad with his fresh young 
face, his little shoulder-straps (under 
which the ends of his bashltk are so neat- 
ly tucked), his well cleaned boots, his 
naive eyes, and his conception of life so 
perverted. 

This is the real horror of war! 

What millions of Red Cross workers 
could heal the wounds that swarm in that 
remark—the result of a whole education. 


* This, no doubt, refers to the statement of a 
celebrated Russian artist that during the last 
Russo-Turkish War he requested an officer to have 
a spy shot there and then, that he (the artist) 
might make a study of the execution. 














The Czar’s Manifesto 


By His Excellency C. Pobedonostreff 


ProcurRaAToR OF THE Hoty Synop 


{Prince Kropotkin printed last month in the London Daily News a signed article on the recent 
manifesto of the Czar, presenting it as a reactionary measure and declaring that the distinguished 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, or Minister of Public Worship, was one of the inspirers of it. We had 


this article shown to Mr. Pobedonostseff, and we give below his reply.—Ep1Tor.] 


CANNOT undertake to enlighten you 
on the home politics of our coun- 
try, especially as for many years 

past I have taken no part in the acts of 
the Government, because of the very bad 
state of my health. Indeed, you wiil 
recall that in my letter which appeared 
in the North American Review a year or 
more ago I confined myself to a refuta- 
tion of certain facts which were neither 
correctly cited nor correctly understood 
by Prince Kropotkin in his article which 
appeared in the same periodical. I notice 
again in his present article that he has 
not precise nor true information concern- 
ing the real situation in Russia, but de- 


pends principally on the hearsay of 
Russian refugees and the daily press. 

In the first place he cites my name and 
that of the Minister of the Interior, Mr. 
Plehve, as having had something to_do 
with the Manifesto, whereas we had 
nothing whatsoever to do with it. 
document came as a surprise to us both. 

In the second place, Prince Kropotkin 
declares that “the Czar’s Manifesto is 
a reactionary measure,” whereas in Rus- 
sia all the liberal organs, like the foreign 
press in general, acclaim it as the pre- 
cursor of reforms looking toward 
parliamentary. institutions. 

Sr. Pererssurc, Russia. 


The Bitter Cry of European Turkey 


{The author of this article has for some years had every opportunity to learn by personal obser- 
vation, without racial or religious prejudice, the conditions in European Turkey, and he tells his con- 
clusions frankly.—EDITOR. } 


HE Christian inhabitants of Turkey, 
together with their kinsmen of 
the surrounding Balkan States, 

would persuade the world that they are 
the only sufferers in the land. But it 
is the conviction of the writer, after re- 
siding among them, that the Moham- 
medan masses have scarcely less reason 
for complaint than their Christian neigh- 
bors. The sufferings of them all spring 
from three causes—viz.: Their own 
character, their Government, and the 
revolutionary agitation (chiefly Bul- 
garian) chronic among them. 

Looking first at the condition of the 
Mohammedans, one is impressed that 
their chief troubles, like those of .most 
people, are due to themselves. But even 
here one is tempted to admit their own 
explanation of kismet (fate). Their 
indolence, and their peculiar mental. in- 
capacity in some lines, which give the 
other nationalities the advantage over 
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them in trade and finance, seem born in 
the blood. Had they valued education 
more, however, and lived less as parasites 
on the non-Moslems, these defects might 
have been largely or wholly. overcome. 
But here we strike another factor—the 
central one in their lives. This is the 
influence of their religion upon their de- 
velopment. It is a religion which dis- 
tinctly repudiates the idea of the brother- 
hood of man. In fact, it asserts that non- 
Mohammedans, altho they may be men 
potentially, are not such actually. They 
are a lower order of beings created for 
the benefit of the Mohammedans. The 
way is open to them to become normal 
men by becoming Mohammedans. But 
if they fail to do this, killing or beating 
them is equally sinful with treating a 
horse in the same way. The result has 
been to make the Mohammedan despise 
and neglect the mental activity of other 
nations until he finds himself outstripped 




















in commerce and civilization. Another 
worse result has been to make him a 
parasite on the non-Moslem people under 
his rule in a way that has arrested his 
own development. Hence we find the 
Turkish villages the most squalid in the 
country ; the Turkish peasant living more 
like the lower animals than any one else ; 
the educated Turk depending on secur- 
ing some Government appointment, with 
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intelligent Turk has told me that books 
permitted four years ago are more re- 
cently forbidden—school books prepared 
by noted Turkish authors. Also that he 
has carefully read certain prohibited 
books on purpose to see what in their 
contents was regarded as dangerous, and 
that the perusal has failed to disclose 
to him a single line which seemed capa- 
ble of being twisted by any ingenuity 
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its “ perquisites,” as his means of sub- 
sistence. 

The second cause for the sufferings of 
the Mohammedans and others isthe Turk- 


ish Government, under Abdul Hamid. 


who has adopted a principle which he - 


applies impartially (and it is the only 
one so applied) to his Mohammedan and 
Christian subjects. It is: “ Wherever 
you see a head lifting itself in independ- 
ence or aspiration, knock it.” Thus is 
thwarted every Mohammedan effort tc 
attain a higher state of evolution from 
within. 

The chief instrumentality used to ac- 
complish this end is the censorship. An 
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into anything adverse to the Government 
or to Mohammedanism. He is driven 
to the conclusion that literature per se 
is regarded as harmful and the effort is 
to restrict the output as far as possible. 

The pitiable condition of the Moham- 
medan Albanians is one result. In sheer 
natural ability they rank among the first 
races in the Empire, the present Grand . 
Vizier, Ferid Pasha, being of their num- 
ber. But the mass of them live in the 
most abject ignorance, poverty and deg- 
radation of any people in Europe. In 
fact, few tribes in .Africa are lower in 
these respects. An intelligent Servian 
living among them told me that he him- 
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self hardly knew whom to pity more—- 
the wild Albanians or his fellow Servians 
on whom they prey. Yet every effort for 
their betterment is sternly put down. The 
simple principle of forbidding any liter- 
ature in their language to be printed or 
circulated has been adopted. This saves 
the censor the trouble of deciding on in- 
dividual books, and succeeds in prevent- 
ing almost wholly any mental advance 
among them. I learn that the British 
Consulate in Salonica lately had to in- 
terfere to prevent the imprisonment of 
a British Bible Society agent for selling 
some Albanian Scriptures which had 
been stamped in token of the censor’s 
approval before the screws were tight- 
ened to the present extent. 

The third cause for the present un- 
happy condition of the Mohammedans 
is the Bulgarian revolutionary agitation. 
Without stopping at this point to con- 
sider whether it is justifiable or not, I 
speak simply of the way it affects the 
condition of the Mohammedan masses. 
The chronic uncertainty and paralysis 
of business and industries which it gen- 
erates is felt by all the population in com- 
mon. The barbarous murders and vio- 
lence perpetrated by the revolutionists 
have made life and property more unsafe 
than ever before—altho thus far the pa- 
triots have probably murdered more 
Chris\ians than Mohammedans. 

The military burdens entailed by the 
agitations are probably the most onerous 
which the Mohammedans have to bear. 
Within the past five years the’ reserves 
have been called out by insurrections or 
rumors of them, sometimes in summer, 
in midharvest; sometimes in spring, in 
sowing time; sometimes in late autumn, 
when they should be providing their 
homes with winter stores, etc. Thus 
men have had to leave their fields un- 
worked and their families destitute—for 
the pay of a Turkish soldier is practical- 
ly nothing, when he gets it, and less than 
nothing when in arrears. The misery to 
wives and children which has resulted 
and the exasperating disarrangement of 
men’s plans and affairs have not engen- 
dered a kindly feeling toward their 
Christian neighbors. 

Turning to the non-Moslem in- 
habitants of European Turkey, we find 
them somewhat in advance of the Turks 
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mentally, somewhat behind them in 
truthfulness and reliability, and in a con- 
dition of semi-serfdom or slavery. It 
is sadly true of them, however, that they 
are their own worst enemies. Had the 
time, energy and money which have been 
employed by them in the last twenty 
years in revolutionary effort and quarrel- 
ing among themselves been expended in 
the conscientious cultivation of their in- 
tellectual and moral powers, they would 
have been in a far different condition to- 
day. Not only would they have been on 
better terms with their Turkish‘ neigh- 
bors and the Government, but they would 
have been united among themselves and 
able to present a strong front, both 
against the encroachments of tyranny 
and of European Powers. They 
have now brought things to such a pass 
among themselves that no sane mau 
dreams of giving them self-government 
as a solution of their troubles. Years 
ago the whole Christian population 
recognized the Greek Patriarch as their 
religious head, and all schools and re- 
ligious services were conducted in the 
Greek tongue. When the Slavs awoke 
to self-consciousness and asked for con- 
cessions in this respect they were stub- 
bornly denied, and the whole influence 
of the Greek ecclesiastics with the Turk- 
ish authorities was put forth to compel 
submission. In many instances, also, 
assassins were hired to make way with 
active agitators for the Bulgarian lan- 
guage. So the rupture became final and 
the Greek ecclesiastics lost that influence 
over the Slavs which a conciliatory 
policy might have retained. Of late the 
tables are turned and recent years have 
seen several atrocious assassinations by 
Bulgarians of influential Greeks and of 
Bulgarians who still adhered to the 
Patriarchate party. 

A few years ago the Servians decided 
that the Bulgarians were becoming too 
prominent in Macedonia, and they must 
bestir themselves to make a better show- 
ing. Large sums of money were squan- 
dered in bribing Turkish officials for per- 
mits and in establishing schools among 
the Bulgarians of central and southern 
Macedonia. The tuition was free and 
pupils were given presents to induce 
them to attend. In this movement also 
a few Bulgarians, active in their opposi- 
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tion, were disposed of by hired assassins. 
Instead of preserving their self-control 
and considering the certainty that the 
finances' of the tiny Servian kingdom 
could not long endure this strain, and that 
the movement would spend itself (which 
has come to pass), the Bulgarians went 
wild and murdered many of the Servian 
teachers and partisans: So these two 
Slavic brothers now hate each other 
worse than they do the Turk. 

So much has been written on the op- 
pression of its Christian subjécts by the 
Turkish Government that it is not neces- 
sary to dwell on it here. I may say, how- 
ever, that altho “ atrocities” have been 
strongly pictured I do not think the out- 
side world has ever yet realized the 
steady, never-ending succession of in- 
justices, petty annoyances, wrongs and 
vexations inflicted year in and year out 
by the ruling Mohammedans on those 
races which their religion teaches them 
to regard as lower animals. To give 
merely one sample, which will appeal to 
the energetic American people: A man 
may make all his plans to go on an im- 
portant business trip, where much will 
depend on his finding other people at a 
given time and place. He may walk in 
six hours from his village to the city 
to get his traveling paper, and if the of- 
ficial be smoking a cigaret with a friend 
he may refuse to attend to his case till 
“to-morrow.” Or if it is two o’clock 
p.m. he may say it is too late to-day. If 
the man has the temerity to insist, he 
may be struck and hustled out by the 
guard at the door. And even if every- 
thing goes smoothly, one may calculate 
regularly that it will cost him from half 
as much again to twice as much as the 
legal fee printed on the document which 
he obtains. 

Of course the censorship which bears 
so heavily on the Mohammedans is 
doubly severe with the Christians. Every 
effort is made to keep them from getting 
in touch with the outside world and +o 
narrow their horizon to their own village. 
Not only is literature examined, but in 
times of agitation every letter is read. 
The envelopes are skillfully opened and 
such letters as are deemed harmless are 
returned to them and delivered. Others 


may be destroyed, or made the ground 


of a prosecution. 





It is a peculiar fact that so far the 
chief sufferers from the Bulgarian Revo- 
lutionary Committee have been the Bul- 
garians themselves—begging the pardon 
of the American missionary lady, Miss 
Stone, and her colleagues. 

Aside from the stagnation in business, 
the decline in real estate, and the fall in 
wages, which their agitation has brought 
on, the Bulgarian peasants have to pay 
taxes both to the Turks and the Com- 
mittee, and have to feed both the insur- 
gent bands and the soldiers who chase 
them. An anarchist coming to Mace- 
donia would find his theories in full 
swing. In fact, many of the revolution- 
ists themselves are anarchists in theory 
as well as practice. 

To go into a list of their murders (of 
fellow Bulgarians), extortions,  etc., 
would be impossible. Also the mention 
of details would imperil the lives of my 
informants, as these words may be read 
by some of the enterprising young com- 
mittee agents in America, who would 
communicate to their organization the 
instances cited. I happen to know one 
man who declined to make a “ voluntary 
contribution” to the “sacred cause.” 
Next day he was cornered on his own 
premises by- four armed patriots, who 
cheerfully gave him his choice of being 
butchered there before the eyes of his 
little children or handing over a sum that 
would be considered handsome for a 
Kuropean, let alone a poor peasant. I 
could name _ intelligent and_ really 
patriotic young teachers murdered for 
criticising brutal acts of the revolution- 
ists, or for refusing to obey some nefari- 
ous order of the gang. And I regret to 
add that such acts are often apologized 
for by respectable Bulgarians as being 
“necessary,” and as being legal execu- 
tions of sentences imposed by their “ se- 
cret Government.” Enough has been 
said to show that the crying need of the 
Christians of European Turkey is a 
strong, just Government which can 
guarantee order and protect life and 
property. 

One longs to see disinterested intelli- 
gence attack this problem. It has its 
elements which excite compassion for all 
involved. For example, the other day I 
was traveling in the compartment with a 
Turkish Yuzbashi, or captain of gen- 
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darmes. I tried to put myself in his place 
and think how this talk of “ reforms,” 
European control, interferences, etc., 
would strike me. He is a man along in 
years, perhaps fiftv. He doubtless has a 
family dependent on him. He also is a 
parasite. He has lived off other people 
all his life. The chances are ten to one 
that he has wronged and extorted money 
from many people—when pay was in ar- 
rears. Yet he is not acquainted with any 
useful occupation under heaven whereby 
to earn his bread. He is also habituated 
to a fairly comfortable standard of liv- 
ing as things go here. What are he and 
his family to do if the present régime is 
overthrown? Can you blame him and 
thousands like him for opposing a change? 

If the question were to be considered 
from the standpoint of the real interests 
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of the population,and could it be put into 
the hands of men like your American 
Roosevelt and his Secretary Hay to 
solve, the outlook would be radiant. They 
could secure the co-operation of honest 
Turkish officials (whom I know, but 
shall not name lest I injure them with 
their superiors) and work out a solution 
natural and normal. 

But this is not to be. The question 
will be looked at simply from the stand- 
point of the interests of the European 
Powers, chiefly Austria and Russia. The 
writer is not a prophet nor a clairvoyant, 
but he takes the risk of hazarding that an 
outbreak is desired by Austria and Rus- 
sia, and that when it occurs they will 
enter to “ pacify” the country and “ oc- 
cupy ” it till the pacification is complete. 
Time will tell. 


é 
A Senator's Week. 


By a United States Senator 


[A few days after the adjournment of Congress one of the members of the Senate recalled a prom- 
ise he had made to an intimate friend that he would write him a letter. When the promise recurred 
to him—as promises will—he felt the usual pang of remorse. A very human man, he remembered, 
with a slight sense of human regret, that he had allowed months to go by in the activity of hard labor, 
when he might have interrupted it with a few hours agreeably given over to the paying of a debt of 
real affection, and to the unwonted luxury of saying frankly any of the hundred things that were in his 
mind. There and then he began his letter; and, as he remarked in a portion that was necessarily ex- 


cised, the more he wrote the better he liked it—for he felt real again. 
written, save for compliance with the stipulation made by its author 


The letter is printed as it was 
that whatever details there 


were which might serve to identify him should be eliminated.— EDIT». ] 


HANK heaven, Congress ‘has ad- 
journed! My traps are ll 
packed. In a few days I shall be 

able to leave Washington and take a long 
rest. I’m going up into the Rocky 
Mountains to a man and a place I know, 
far away from politics, newspapers and 
our vaunted civilization. 

It has been a severe strain on me; it 
must have been as bad for every Senator 
wi‘h a conscience. None of us are per- 
fect. I have my faults; I made some 
mistakes. But, on the whole, I am grati- 
fied with the part I played this session. 
I’ve helped to defeat Hanna’s Ship Sub- 
sidy Bill; I’ve contributed to the in- 
definite postponement of Quay’s State- 
hood scheme; I’ve voted to make the 
Panama Canal a reality, and‘I joined in 
the ratification—such as it was—of the 
President’s Cuban Reciprocity Treaty. 


On the night of adjournment I was 
so utterly worn out that I could scarcely 
rest. When I did get into a doze it was 
filled with cinematograph visions of poor 
old Morgan delivering his never-ending 
speech on the Canal; Lodge defending 
the policy of the Administration; 
Spooner canonizing the United States 
Army; Tillman in one of his harangues 
on the negro; Billy Mason convulsing 
us with a funny speech; Hoar harping 
on the dignity of the Senate—and a con- 
fused mass of constituents clamoring for 
passes, places and legislation. I believe 
the entire life of the Republic is con- 
densed in the every day activities of a 
Senator, and as for rest, only death will 
give it to him thoroughly. 

My work was not entirely of a nega- 
tive character. I succeeded in having 
my name attached to two important 
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pieces of legislation—two feathers for 
the cap of any representative of the peo- 
ple. I had scores of bills passed for the 
benefit of my constituents. That helps a 
man politically ; but the two big things I 
carried through are the kind that go to 
clinch a man’s national reputation. The 
far-reaching effect of having your name 
on important legislation cannot be over- 
estimated. It was the McKinley tariff 
bill that landed Major McKinley in the 
Presidential chair; it was the Wilson 
Free-Trade bill that sent William C. Wil- 
son into semi-retirement as the President 
of a Southern college; the Sherman bill 
gave John Sherman his reputation as a 
financier ; Littlefield’s Anti-Trust bill has 
given him some notoriety. But it takes 
a genius or a horse to do all his cons‘itu- 
ents ask and have brains or energy left 
to do anything big for the country. 

“My constituents have always been 
troublesome. Those who come to Wash- 
ington with demands and suggestions 
were never more exacting than during 
the last few weeks. I ought to amend 
that by saying the great body of the tax- 
payers whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent are reasonable and just. But those 
who come to the Capitol to tax the time 
and patience of a Congressman are in- 
sistent in asserting that they are the peo- 
ple, and that, if their claims are not satis- 
fied, all sorts of terrible things are likely 
to happen. A constituent is a constituent, 
even if he is an office-seeker and a bore. 
So I see them all. The little parlor in 
my suite of rooms at the hotel is some- 
times crowded to suffocation. 

Only the other night, just as I was 
preparing to retire, three of them bearded 
me in my den. They came from the 
lumber regions in the interior of my 
State and they wanted a new postmaster 
appointed. They wanted him appointed 
ina hurry. All three are men of politi- 
cal importance in their locality. I had 
to give them a long and respectful hear- 
ing. They were tobacco chewers as well 
as leading citizens. There was a little 
china cuspidor in the center of the room. 
I had memorized a speech on Cuban 
Reciprocity, but those nicotine leaders of 
thought drove it out of my mind. It 
made me nervous to watch them. All 
thoughts of politics and statesmanship 
had left my mind.’ My one fear was that 
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they would miss the cuspidor. But they 
never did—not once. 

My awful mail! I don’t know of any- 
thing in legislative life more burden- 
some. Other things may come and go; 
that goes on forever. Legislation halts 
on Sundays and holidays, but the mail of 
a busy Congressman—never. It would 
be hopeless to attempt to catalogue the 
contents of my mail. Three-fourths of 
the letters I receive should never have 
been sent to me; those are the most 
troublesome ones. Requests for money, 
places, railroad passes, garden-seed, 
small loans of money, tickets for balls, 
fairs, concerts, raffles, petitions for legis- 
lation—all go to make up a day’s work. 
But when the average constituent goes 
outside of those lines I protest it isn’t 
fair or reasonable. When a man who 
happens to be in the Government service 
leaves his wife, why should the wife call 
on me for advice and assistance, when 
every large city has its Desertion Court? 
Why should ten per cent. of the new 
babies in my district be named after me, 
and why should nine out of the ten be 
colored ? 

They say that Napoleon solved this 
question of mail in the usual Napoleonic 
manner. One day his secretary brought 
him an immense pile of letters and said: 

“Sire, this correspondence is to be 
answered.” 

The great man looked at it helplessly 
for a moment; then, brightening up, he 
said: 

“Lay it aside for three or four weeks; 
by ‘hat time it will have answered itself.” 

And so it did. 

Tom Reed found himself in a similar 
position once, and he ordered his secre- 
tary to burn a basket full of letters. 
Weeks passed and no protests were re- 
ceived. It convinced the Speaker that 
the greater part of a Congressman’s mail 
was worthless and not deserving of re- 
ply. This story is told all over Wash- 
ington. “I am inclined to be skeptical © 
about both the story and the moral. At 
all events, I am neither a Napoleon nor 
a Tom Reed, and I find it necessary to 
send a polite reply to every letter T re- 
ceive. ; 

During the past week I made a final 
round of the Departments in order to 
clean up a lot of little odds and ends 
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that have been hanging fire for months. 
My first visit was to the Treasury, where 
I asked the Secretary to increase the 
compensation of the Inspectors of Cus- 
toms in my home city from $3.50 to $4.00 
per day. 

“They are paid $4.00 in Boston and 
New York,” I argued; “and I don’t 
know why we should be discriminated 
against.” 

“ Nor I,” he answered, “if your men 
are really $4.00 men.” 

They got the advance. When I con- 
sider that over 100 men were involved 
and that this little effort on my part 
meant additional comforts for over one 
hundred homes, I can understand that it 
will be only a question of time when my 
name is a household word. 

I went to the Secretary of War then 
and made a plea in favor of a firm that 
had put in a bid for supplies for the 
army. This is really the work of a law- 
yer, but I was called upon to do it be- 
cause I was “ their Senator,” as they put 
it. The next call was on the Secretary 
of the Navy, and I induced the Secretary 
to transfer a certain clerk from a remote 
post to my own city. He is an expert 
oarsman and the purpose of the transfer 
is to enable him to train with a crew 
that hopes to row in an international 
boat race. 

Of course these things do not begin 
to represent all of my work, but they are 
typical. Some Senators have their secre- 
taries make the rounds of the depart- 
ments; I can’t afford to do business that 
way. It’s very well to pose as a states- 
man and hold aloof from the people ; but 
if the habit grows on you the people will 
quietly drop you, and then you are no 
longer a statesman. 

During the session the lobbvists made 
three separate attempts to reach me, and 
[ can say, without being accused of self- 
glorification, that they failed every time. 
Washington is the home of the lobbyist ; 
he flourishes here like the bay tree. He 
comes in different guises—sometimes as 
an old friend, again as an ex-member of 
Congress, and occasionally in the alluring 
form of woman. Your patrio‘ism is ap- 
pealed to, your pride, your ambition and, 
sometimes, your vices. I am proud to 
say that I have never been directly ap- 
proached. The sidelong method is safer 
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—for the lobbyist—and more insidious. 
A man who has been my friend for 

years and who has rendered me valuable 

political service comes to me and says: 

“ Senator, I wish you would work and 
vote for Senate bill 4-11-44.” 

“ All right,” I reply. 

He meets me later and remarks: 

“ Senator, I hope you have not forgot- 
ten Senate bill 4-11-44.” 

“Oh, no,” I rejoin. “ But since I saw 
you last I have looked into this matter 
and I don’t see how I can support this 
bill.” 

“Why,” he remonstrates angrily, 
“ you’re not going back on me, are 
you?” 

“No ”’—and I feel a little bit irritated 
—‘‘and what is more, I do not intend to 
go back on myself. This bill-is a steal, 
and you have no right to ask me to vote 
for it.” 

“T didn’t ask for myself,” he says, in 
more subdued tones. “It was to oblige 
a man who represents a corporation that 
employs and con‘rols hundreds of men 
in your district.” 

This is a specimen case. My best 
friend is used as a stool pigeon. I dis- 
play no virtuous indignation. I simply 
refuse to vote for the bill. Politics, as it 
is generally understood, is not Sunday 
school business. I have turned some 
sharp corners in my time and I have 
gone to great lengths to serve my 
friends ; but my personal integrity is still 
a garment, not a fish net. 

My only difference with the President 
in this last week of the session was over 
an appointment in my district. He re- 
jected the man I offered and appointed.a 
man I did not know from Adam. I had 
the power to kill his appointee in the 
Senate, but I didn’t exercise it. A natu- 
ral love of harmony induced me to let 
the name go through. Incidentally the 
President has treated me very well in 
the matter of patronage. However, he is 
all wrong in presuming that he possesses 
the right to make appointments without 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The President is a big man and he occu- 
pies a big office, but he is not supreme. 
The plan of our Government was care- 
fully considered by the fathers of this 
Republic. It was divided into three 
branches, the Executive, the Legislative 
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and the Judicial. It was never intended 
that the Executive should attempt to con- 
trol the Legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I say that with a good deal of respect 
and even admiration for Roosevelt. But 
if he wants to wreck his Administration 
there is no surer way of doing it than by 
a quarrel with Congress. The members 
of Congress represent constituencies ; 
they have been elected by the votes of 
the people, and they will not consent to 
sacrifice their prerogatives. 

A wise President steers clear of con- 
troversies on the question of patronage. 
It is really one of the most serious prob- 
iems an Executive has to confront. It 
harrowed the soul of Lincoln; it ruined 
Andy Johnson; it soiled the civil fame 
of Grant; it handicapped Harrison; it 
caused the assassination of Garfield; it 
gave Arthur many sleepless nights, and 
it made Grover Cleveland the most un- 
popular man in his party. So far as I 
know McKinley was the only one who 
had the tact and experience to handle it 
properly. His system was simple and as 
perfect as our conditions will permit. He 
turned over the patronage in each State 
to the Senators and Representatives who 
represented that State in Congress. Hav- 
ing been a Congressman himself, he was 
in touch with the difficulties and the 
needs of the situation. It worked like a 
charm. The Senators named the big 
Federal officers in the large cities, while 
the Congressmen named the Postmasters. 
The only condition was that the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen should name 
reputable men. 

Mr. Roosevelt is employing Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s patronage policy in part, but not 
as a whole. He is inclined to be insist- 
ent, and when he once conceives an idea, 
he is apt to carry it out regardless of 
consequences. The result is that the re- 
lations between the President and the 
Senate come dangerously near being 
strained. Why, four important nomina- 
tions were held up in one week—Dr. 
Crum, the colored Collector of Customs 
at the Port of Charleston; William M. 
Byrne, the United States Attorney for 
Delaware; Major Plimley as Sub- 
Treasurer at New York, and George 
Sawter as Assistant Appraiser of Mer- 
chandise at New York. One was 
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graciously and immediately withdrawn ; 
another is likely to be; but on the re- 
maining two the President shows a dis- 
position to fight it out. Frankly, I think 
he makes a mistake. You must consider 
and bow to local conditions, and local 
conditions are against the nominations 
of both Dr. Crum and Mr. Byrne. I 
hope, for the sake of the President and 
the party, that this question of patronage 
will be fully solved before Congress 
meets again. 

We had a lively séance near the wind- 
up over the unauthorized disclosures of 
the secrets of executive sessions. This is 
a subject that has annoyed the Senate 
for more years than I care to remember. 
There is a lot of humbug about it. Com- 
mittee after committee has been ap- 
pointed to discover the leak whereby 
Senate secrets are permitted to creep into 
the papers. I know Senators who regu- 
larly vote for that resolution—and just 
as regularly divulge the secrets to the 
newspaper man, when it suits their pur- 
poses. Scapegoats must be had tho, and 
the farce has always ended by the dis- 
missal of some poor, innocent clerk. 

Before we adjourned there was an 
agreement that the Panama Canal 
speeches of Senators Morgan and Cul- 
lom should be printed in the Congres- 
sional Record. Then the Democrats, 
seeking partisan advantage, demanded 
that all of the speeches on the Canal be 
immediately printed in the Record We 
were quick enough to see that if the dis- 
closures made in the speeches were read 
in Colombia before the treaty was rati- 
fied there it never would be ratified. 
After a fierce wrangle it was agreed that 
all the speeches should be printed in the 
Record, but not until after the treaty 
had been ratified by the Colombian Con- 
gress. The publication, when it comes 
out, will be a literary curiosity. Those 
who have a hobby for gathering rare and 
unusual things should not miss it. The 
Senate of the United States holding star- 
chamber sessions and then authorizing a 
full report of those secret sessions to be 
published to the world! 

Many Senators regard their positions 
as more important and more exalted than 
that of a Cabinet officer. I agree with 
them. Since the days of the Roman Sen- 
ate there has been no office—to my way 
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of thinking—prouder than that of a 
Senator of the United States. Senator 
Allison in a cloak-room chat the other 
day told me that he had refused a Cabi- 
net position three times. He said that he 
was sorely tempted to accept a place un- 
der President McKinley, but he regarded 
his services in the Senate as more valu- 
able to his people than they would be in 
the Cabinet. I know that Spooner twice 
refused a portfolio, and I believe it was 
the regret of John Sherman’s life that 
he relinquished his Senatorship in order 
to accept the post of Secretary of State 
under McKinley. However, it’s an ill 
wind that blows no good to some one. 
Sherman’s resignation from the Senate 
gave Mark Hanna desk room there. He 
probably thought he would be in a better 
position to give orders if he was right 
on the ground. He has found, I think, 
a set of men who are in the habit of giv- 
ing and not taking orders. 

I had the honor of dining at the White 
House one night last week. It was a 
stag party of Senators—a decided suc- 
cess. There is no use talking, this Presi- 
dent of ours angers, puzzles and enthuses 
you by turn. If you are disposed to 
quarrel with him one day, you feel like 
shaking hands with him the next. He 
is an ideal host; every man was not only 
made to feel perfectly at home, but also 
to appreciate the dignity of the affair. 
Mr. Roosevelt certainly knows how to 
entertain. He is a master of the forms 
of polite society. Take the matter of the 
selection of guests. That in itself shows 
talent of a high order. The two new 
Senators from Delaware were there. 
Could anything have been more thought- 
ful? A compliment at once to the men 
ind the State. The presence of Senator 
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Gorman, the new Democratic leader of 
the Senate, robbed the affair of any par- 
tisan or political significance. Altogether 
the whole affair was just right. This is 
the second time I have dined at the 
White House with Mr. Roosevelt. On 
the previous occasion Tillman, of South 
Carolina, had been invited. In the mean- 
time came the disgraceful affair in the 
Senate when Tillman took his colleague, 
McLaurin, by the throat and bloodied 
his nose. Did the President hesitate? 
Not for a moment, He immediately 
withdrew the invitation and Tillman was 
conspicuous by his absence. That took 
courage—courage and tact in the same 
breath. 

The closing session of Congress was 
exciting and dramatic. It was realism 
with a vengeance. The Senate had been 
in session nearly all of the night before 
and most of us looked drowsy and dis- 
heveled. The galleries were crowded; 
the members of the Diplomatic Corps 
were in their places with their ladies, 
and the marble room outside the chamber 
was filled with anxious constituents wait- 
ing for a final audience with the Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Roosevelt, who had 
driven up from the White House. sat in 
the President’s room, signing bills and 
receiving the respects of those who 
casually dropped in to meet him. The 
appropriation bills went through with a 
rush. The hands of the clock were 
pushed back several times in order to 
keep up an old established legislative 
fiction, and when the gavel finally fell-I, 
for one, gave a real sigh of relief. I 
heard some one say it was a two billion 
Congress—an exaggeration. 

Still this is a two billion dollar coun: 
try! 


Wasuincron. D, C, 





Beleaguerment 
By Clinton Scollard 


WHEN white is the leaguered land 
As wide as the eye can see, 

I dream and dream of a fleeting gleam 
That would thrill the heart of me. 


Tis a little thing, aye, a trifling thing 


For the mind of a bearded man !— 


just the flash of a bluebird’s wing 


In days Aprilian! 
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Cuba 


Revisited 





By Major-General James H. Wilson, LL.D. 


[Major-General Wilson, the author of “ China: Travels and Investigations in the Middle Kingdom,” 
“The Life of General Grant,” etc., is especially fitted to discuss the Cuban situation, as he was one of 
the first Americans to take charge of affairs there during the military interregnum between the Span- 
ish War and Cuban freedom. No other official ever sent to Cuba made so thorough a study of Cuban 


conditions.—EDITOR. ]} 


AVING exercised military com- 
mand and civil jurisdiction over 
the Provinces of Matanzas and 

Santa Clara for eighteen months next 
after our occupation of Cuba—that is to 
say from January, 1899, to June, Ig00— 
during which time I made careful inves- 
tigation and full reports upon the condi- 
tions prevailing in those provinces, I 
availed myself of an opportunity to re- 
visit the island last month, and now pro- 
pose to give as briefly as possible the re- 
sult of my later observations, in compari- 
son with those previously made. 

It will be remembered that those prov- 
inces occupy the center of the island and 
constitute a little less than one-third of 
its area, with something more than one- 
third of its population. They habitually 
export from eighty to eighty-five per 
cent. of all the sugar and about fifty per 
cent. of all the tobacco grown in the 
island, and in addition possess cattle 
ranges.of great extent and value. They 
suffered very greatly in the late war. 
Many of the leading sugar mills and 
much of the growing cane was destroyed. 
Of 1,260,000 head of cattle, all except 
about 70,000 were killed. All the sheep 
and poultry and nearly all the horses and 
donkeys suffered a similar fate. Many 
of the able-bodied men had joined the 
rebellion, and the rest, with the exception 
of those who had found shelter in the 
fortified centrals, with their families. had 
been concentrated in the larger towns, 
where they died by thousands. Nearly 
every countryman’s house, fruit patch 
and all the agencies of production, from 
Cape Maisi to Cape San Antonio, had 
been destroyed. Desolation and sickness 
were widespread, and it may well be 
doubted if any people in modern times 
ever suffered greater outrage, injury and 
impoverishment than did the rural popu- 
lation of Cuba during the revolution 
which was ended by our intervention. 

Notwithstanding the instantaneous 
restoration of tranquillity and good order 
throughout the island, the re-establish- 


ment of the homes and industries of the 
people was a matter of slow growth. The 
people were anxious and willing to go 
to work, but the means at their disposal 
were fearfully inadequate to their needs. 
Fortunately nature in that island is boun- 
tiful and food grows rapidly and abun- 
dantly. Sweet potatoes and other vege- 
tables, the chief food of the poor, can 
he had in a few weeks after planting ; 
but without cattle, implements and 
money substantial reconstruction is al- 
most impossible. The sugar mills and 
plantations were the first to recover. The 
sugar output, which had reached a mil- 
lion tons per year under reciprocity, fell 
off to 225,000 tons during the war. After 
the peace, notwithstanding the low price 
to which it had been forced by the com- 
petition with beet sugar, and by our 
high tariff, it rapidly increased till this 
year it bids fair to reach nearly its high- 
est rate of production. 

With a fair measure of reciprocity it 
will increase still further, tho the produc- 
tion has about reached the maximum till 
new mills can be built and new planta- 
tions can be opened. These will require 
great additions of capital, which cannot 
be safely supplied unless the product can 
be sold at figures which will yield a suffi- 
cient profit on the investment. So long 
as our duties are kept at 1.68% cents per 
pound, or even 1.35, to which they will 
be reduced when the Bliss Treaty goes 
into effect, further ventures in this di- 
rection, except under unusually favorable 
conditions of soil and location, must be 
attended by unusual hazards. Two or 
three new plantations have been opened 
and much new larid adjacent to old ones 
has been brought under: cultivation, but 
from the best information I can gather I 
repeat that the business is not at present 
generally profitable, and even with the 
proposed reduction in duty, must remain 
hazardous, especially if there should be 
a further decline of the market price for 
raw sugars, which is always possible. 
The opening of the Cuba Company’s rail- 
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way from Santa Clara to Santiago and 
Nipe Bay will bring a lot of new sugar 
lands into the market and must tend to 
greatly stimulate that and other indus- 
tries. 

The tobacco interest naturally divides 
itself into two classes, that of the high- 
est quality, which either in the leaf or in 
the shape of Havana cigars is generally 
regarded as a luxury, and the production 
of which is confined exclusively to the 
Vuelta Abajo region of Pinar del Rio, 
and that of the second and inferior 
grades, which are grown in Santa Clara 
and in limited regions of other provinces. 
All pay heavy duties in the United States, 
hence the inferior varieties find their 
readiest market in Europe; but this in- 
dustry will receive some stimulus and an 
increased profit from the Bliss Treaty 
if it ever goes into effect, but to say how 
much would require an expert in both 
the tariff and the trade. Last year and 
five months the value of Cuban tobacco, 
including cigars, exported amounted to 
$82,994,769, while that of sugar was 
$75,089,994. The value of these two 


Cuban products was eighty-three per 


cent. of the whole. 

During the three years of our occupa- 
tion the Cuban Custom House records 
show that the merchandise imported was 
valued at $237,641,944, while the duties 
collected averaged twenty-two per cent. 
ad valorem and yielded $53,038,553. Of 
this merchandise 45.9 per cent. came 
from the United States and 54.1.came 
from other countries. The entire inward 
and outward trade of Cuba for the period 
of our occupation amounted to the great 
sum of $427,969,418, a monthly average 
of $10,438,766, or about $6.50 per capita 
per month, or $78.00 per capita per an- 
num. While these figures must be con- 
sidered as under the circumstances most 
extraordinary, if not unprecedented, it is 
worthy of remark that they were reached 
solely by the enterprise and industry of 
the Cuban people, without anv direct aid 
to agriculture or commerce by the in- 
tervening government. 

When it is remembered that our an- 
nual collections of Cuban revenues 
amounted to over $15,000,000, mainly 
derived from customs duties, which are 
primarily a tax on consumption con- 
tributed by the entire population, it will 
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be difficult to find a justification for ex- 
pending such a large sum of money at 
Havana and Santiago, and so rigorously 
withholding a reasonable measure of as- 
sistance from the agricultural classes 
throughout the devastated districts. In 
marked contrast to this denial it is 
worthy of note that the British Govern- 
ment, after the conclusion of the Boer 
War, made for a population ‘one-third 
less than that of Cuba an allowance of 
£15,000,000, or nearly $75,000,000, out 
of its own treasury, for the purpose of 
rebuilding their homes and restocking 
their farms. The contrast is in no wise 
creditable to our policy or management, 
but in spite of it the Cuban people have 
done well. With the low prices of their 
products and their inadequate supply of 
capital their farms and ranges are far 
from restored and restocked. It is esti- 
mated that over 2,000,000 head of cattle 
and many thousand horses, donkeys and 
sheep are yet needed to raise their supply 
to the normal number which the island 
can support and which it badly needs for 
flesh-food and farm purposes. Experts 
in this industry count with confidence 
upon doubling the capital engaged in it 
in from three to four years. The im- 
portation of cattle from the countries bor- 
dering on the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea is therefore looked upon 
confidently as sure to yield a large profit 
till the island is fully restocked. 

During my recent visit to the island I 
visited by rail all the principal cities, in- 
cluding Havana, Matanzas, Santa Clara, 
Puerto Principe, Santiago and Cien- 
fuegos, and had personal interviews with 
the President, Cabinet, Ministers, Gov- 
ernors, Mayors, Councilmen, and also 
with many business men and planters. 
Everywhere I found the cities remark- 
ably clean and exhibiting the most satis- 
factory evidences of peace, tranquillity 
and reviving industry. Self-government, 
national, provincial and municipal, has 
been everywhere organized and carried 
on as successfully and as well as it was 
by the Government of intervention and 
as it is in any part of the United States. 
From the President, the Cabinet and the 
Congress, through all branches of pro- 
vincial and municipal government, the 
men who carry it on are without previous 
experience, but they are intelligent and 
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fairly representative of the best elements 
in the island, and at the end of their first 
year are managing it to the satisfaction 
of the people, and so far as has been re- 
vealed, or as one can judge from what 
is to be seen, with fidelity and modera- 
tion. After discharging all the unpaid 
obligations of Wood’s administration and 
paying all their own, they have in nine 
months accumulated a surplus of $1,- 
800,000. 

The judiciary is well organized and 
justice seems to be impartially adminis- 
tered throughout the country, which is 
remarkably free from vice, crime, dis- 
turbance and dissatisfaction of every 
sort. It may well be doubted if the peo- 
ple of any part of the United States are 
more tranquil, industrious and orderly 
than are those of Cuba. The President 
is respected, and notwithstanding his 
mild and amiable character, has so far 
maintained his independence and carried 
on the business of his high office with 
firmness, justice and integrity. He has 
secured the confidence of all classes and 
there is no apparent reason why he 
should not retain it to the end. His Cabi- 
net is made up of working and practical 
men of affairs, and even the Congress 
has by its moderation and conservatism 
gained the good will of the country. 
Notwithstanding the radical talk of one 
or two members against aliens and the 
alleged danger of their securing control 
of the lands and resources of the island, 
to the injury of the native Cubans, the 
public business and the legislation which 
the new Republic requires have been car- 
ried forward in the main with wisdom 
and deliberation. Realizing that they are 
without experience and that their country 
is surrounded by difficulties and dan- 
gers, both Senators and Representatives 
have displayed a high degree of self- 
restraint and prudence. Both they and 
their constituents seem to realize that it 
is better to go slowly and safely than to 
go far or rapidly, and that patience is the 
virtue of the hour which should be prac- 
ticed by all. 

In the provinces and cities formerly 
under my command I am glad to say I 
saw no indication of the slightest depar- 
ture from the high standard of civic vir- 
tue which I endeavored to inculcate, and 
which IT have repeatedly said they never 
failed to appreciate or practice in the per- 
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formance of their public duti¢s. Many 
of the people are yet desperagely poor. 
Many homes are yet in ruins; wages are 
low, the trades are languishing, the 
prices of natural products, and especially 
of sugar, are inadequate, but withal the 
people are slowly but surely recovering 
from the anguish, depression “ant- pov- 
erty into which they were plunged by the 
revolution and by the economic war 
which brought it on. And this is the 
case throughout the island. Peace, aided 
by the Cuba Company’s railroad, which 
now brings all the provinces and princi- 
pal cities of the island for the first time 
into close communication with each other 
and with the outer world, and the gen- 
eral spirit of industry and hopefulness 
which prevails, have done much to build 
up the waste places and to develop the 
resources of the island. 

With the establishment of those “ close 
and reciprocal” commercial relations, 
which formed such a beneficent part of 
the policy of both President McKinley 
and his successor, between Cuba and the 
United States, there is no perceptible 
reason why the island should not grow 
rich and happy and ultimately become 
one of our most prosperous and valu- 
able neighbors and allies. The Bliss 
Treaty, so lately amended and approved 
by the Senate, if finally concurred in by 
the Congress, and accepted by the Cu- 
bans, as it ought to be, cannot fail to give 
a new and more substantial growth to 
their prosperity. It is said that favor- 
able reciprocity treaties have been. al- 
ready offered to Cuba by at least two of 
the great European countries, and it. is 
believed by some that this may make the 
Cuban Government less patient with the 
amendments and less anxious than it 
ought to be for closer relations with the 
United States, but it is to be hoped that 
the sane and healthy counsels which pre- 
vail in the Cuban Government and among 
the merchants, planters and the people 
will secure the ratification of the Bliss 
Treaty without serious delay. 

We have taken much praise to our- 
selves for our administration of affairs 
in Cuba, and especially for having 
erected an independent, self-governing 
republic on the ruins of the Spanish do- 
minion, in compliance with the closing 
section of the Joint Resolution; but had 
we exercised fewer of the attributes of 
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sovereignty, jurisdiction and control 
over the Cuban people, and applied more 
of the resources of the Cuban treasury 
to the upbuilding of the Cuban homes 
and industries, the Cuban people would 
have been in a far better condition than 
they are at present. The simple fact is, 
we overstayed our welcome in that 
island. It was pacified from the day of 
our occupation and quite as ready for 
the formation of a constitution and the 
erection Of a government by the end of 
the first as at the end of the third vear. 
Had the Government been promptly 
formed and a treaty of friendship, alli- 
ance and reciprocity promptly nego- 
tiated, the whole resulting arrangement 
would probably have been promptly ap- 
proved by the Senate of the United 
States as part of the settlement with 
Spain. The long deadlock over the sugar 
question and reciprocity which has fol- 
lowed in Congress would have been 
avoided, much valuable time would have 
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been saved in the development of Cuba, 
while the acute crisis in her commercial 
and financial affairs would have been 
passed over safely. 

As matters now stand much remains to 
be done to regain the lost ground, to 
place our relations with that beautiful 
and productive island on a permanent 
and mutually profitable basis, to make it 
profitable to Cubans and Americans 
alike, and finally to bring it into the 
Union as an equal and sovereign State. 
It is already within our sphere of influ- 
ence and we must defend it from Euro- 
pean aggression whether we will or not. 
It would seem to be the part of wisdom 
to bring it as soon and as fully as pos- 
sible into our economic system. When 
that is done on broad and reciprocal prin- 
ciples it will be easy enough, if it is found 
desirable, to bring it into our political 
system, there to remain always, free, in- 
dependent and prosperous. 

Wicmincton, Der 
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The Summoning of Everyman: A Moral Play 


By Elisabeth Luther Cary 


AuTuor or “ Tue Rossettis,” “* Witt1am Morris.” Erc. 


into New York 
this past winter 
unheralded, and 
certainly, at 
first, unwel- 
comed. It was 
tossed about 
from pillar to 
post, appearing 
at three differ- 
ent theaters 
within a space 
of as many 
months. The 
actors who undertook the various parts, 
highly accomplished as they were seen 
to be, were unknown to the general 
public, as their names were not upon 
the playbills. The performances took 
place sometimes in the morning, some- 


times in the afternoon and evening. 
Yet despite this irregular introduction 
New Yorkers presently awoke to the 
fact that they had among them some- 
thing worthy of their most distinguished 
consideration. It was, as Andrew Lang 
has said of the ballad, “a voice from se- 
cret places, from silent peoples and from 
old times long dead.” 

The picture before us on the stage was 
one of pre-Elizabethan times, when in the 
courtyards of the monasteries the mov- 
able stage was set up and the monks 
ranged themselves along the broad outer 
walls among the audience to listen to 
such plays as this one. The actors are 
clad possibly more richly than their pro- 
totypes of the fifteenth century—in a way 
to contribute to the illusion: “ Every- 
man” himself typifying the average 
worldly human being, in his richly em- 
broidered doublet, his hose “ parted in 
two colours” after the fashion con- 
demned by Chaucer, his red cap set jaun- 
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tily upon his charming head, a lute over 
his shoulder; “ Kindred” in a_ splendid 
robe, of Flemisir tapestry, Her coif entir- 
cling a-veritable Holbein face ; the:figure 
of “Death” made up from suggestions 
gleaned from that painter’s. famous 
“ Dance,” and from old woodcuts illus- 
trating the drama—a figure wholly alien 
to our modern eyes ; the two sweet angels 
irom pictures of Bellini or of Signorelli; 
and the four abstractions in the lank gar- 
ments- of pre-Raphaelite paintings; 
‘“ Confession,’ a St. Bernard. type; 
“ Knowledge,” in all the magnificence of 
the. medieval Church, crowned .-and 
cloaked and girdled; “Good Deeds.” ‘in 
the-pious guise of a simple ‘nun....The 
archeological device was Carried stilt fur>- 
ther: the characters frequently made 
iheir’ exits. and their“entrances from * 
among the spectatofs,:and our ‘curiosity 
was kept lively by the possibility of see- 
ing a barefoot friar or a.court lady ap- 
pear in the aisle by our side in transit*toy: 


the stage. All this, however, sincere as“aleparture from -the Bib 


it was in its way, FIT RER> Pe = 
and admirably 
adapted to give the 
play its native. at- 
mosphere so far as 
such a thing is pos- } 
sible at the present } 
time, made its ap-| 
peal only to our} 
superficial emotions. 
It pleased us be- 
cause we afe con- 
stantly desirous : of 
new things, and to 
most of us this old’ 
thing had the full 
savor of novelty. 
The deep- impres- 
sion left upon the 
mind can, however, 
hardly be due'to 
such externals, but 
must be explained 
by the quality of the 
text and the beauty 
of its interpretation. 

The historical po- 
sition of the play is 
between the old] 
miracle-plays and! 
Whateis called in: 
technical parlance 


THE SUMMONING OF EVERYMAN 


.the finest of the miracle-plays that have 
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the “legitimate drama.” It is a singularly 
pure example of the earlier ‘moralities, 
containing none of the clumsy humot and 
vulgarity that mar many of its immeédiate 
successors and interfere with their claim 
to anything like universal interest. - It 
has the third place in the chronological 
collection of Old English Plays edited by 
W..C. Hazlitt from: Dodsley’s earlier 
compilation, ‘and .in_religious.*sentifnent 
and austere and devout spirit is closé to 


been preserved -for us.’ It has not indeed 
so many elements of modern drama as are 
contained.in most of the miracle-plays. In 
the Jatter we frequently: meet withchar- 
acters who, like.Nogh’s: wife,.a shrew as 
tempersome, as. Pefruchio’s Katherine, 
must have, furnished the audience with 
opportunitiesxfor Side-splittirig laughter. 
‘Ehere was, .of toufsé; no“abrupt ‘trahsi- 
tion between the eatHer-miracle-plays and 
the. later moralities.,;"The moralities are 
‘supposed to -be’ fidMiauished by. their 
ical -stofy to a 
more general .moral 
teaching and the-in- 
‘troduction of ab- 
stract human quali- 
ties, perseverance, 
free-will, imagina- 
tion, deceit, gluttony 
and the like, in the 
‘form of personages 
having their: indi- 
vidual parts in the 
drama. But in om 
at-least of the mira- 
“cle-plays abstract 
virtues are int ro- 
duced as allegorical 
figures, and in an- 
other, “ The Slaugh- 
| ter-of the Inno- 
] cents,” we find 
| Déath impersonated, 
céme, as in “ Every- 
man,” to proclaim : 
-* Wher I smyte, ther 
| 1S no grace, 
| Ffor aftere my strook 
man hath no space 
| To make amendys ffor 
his trespace, 
Bu & God hyin 
gtaunt comforte.” 


As a body, how- 
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ever, the moralities deal with man’s indi- 
vidual and typical experience, where 
their predecessors are merely free tran- 
scripts of events and personages recorded 
in the Bible. 

“ Everyman ” is written with single in- 
tention, probably by a priest, and ob- 
viously to inculcate the doctrines of the 
Church: A very brief examination of 
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may be saved by following the directions 
of the Holy Church, and his “ Five 
Wits” is appointed to explain to him 
the virtues of priesthood : 


‘‘ There is no emperor, king, duke, no baron, 
That of God hath commission, 
As hath the least priest in the world ‘being, 
For of the blessed sacraments pure and be- 


nign, é 


* Everyman’s ’’ Appeal to “ Riches” 


the plot*and symbolic details will show 
the ingenuity with which these doctrines 
are brought home to the minds of the 
audience. 

In the beginning we hear that “ Every- 
man”’ is disregarding the laws of God 
and by Him is summoned “ to a general 
reckoning,” ‘“ Death” being the messen- 
ger: What immediately follows shows 
“Everyman ” forsaken by all those 
whom he counted his friends, none being 
willing to accompany him on his pilgrim- 
age to the grave. “ Kindred,” “ Fellow- 
ship,” “ Riches,” all these desert, and his 
‘Good. Deeds” alone is ready to help 
him. She is bound by his sins, so 
“Everyman ” is put into the hands of 
“Knowledge” (the Church) to learn 
what he must do to make his reckoning 
clear. He is now the “ Everyman” who 


He beareth the keys and thereof hath he the 
cure: 
For man’s redemption it is ever sure.” 


“ Everyman” professing himself ready 
now meekly to go to his “ ghostly 
iather,” “ Five Wi's”” approves his reso 
lutions and continues her encomium upon 
j'riesthood, concluding : 


“No remedy we find under God 
But all only priesthood. 
Everyman, God gave priests that dignity, 
Andsetteth them in his stead among u8 to be, 
Thus be they above angels in degree.”’ 


“ Knowledge” wisely modifies — this 
eulogy by reminding “ Five Wits ” that 
such is indeed the case “when priests 
be good,” but if they are wicked and“ for 
any money do take or tell,” they give 
“the sinners example bad.” “Five Wits” 
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is not, however, willing to dwell on this obedience to the doctrines, and in mak- 
possibility and replies: ing his will does not forget to leave half 
“TI trust to God no such may we find; his goods in alms. By his willingness 
Therefore let us priesthood honor, to make confession, do penance and 
And follow their doctrine for our soul’s wear the robe of contrition he has freed 
SUCCOF ; his “Good Deeds” from his sins, and 
We be their sheep, and they shepherds be she is now strong and potent through 
By whom we all be kept in surety. the virtues of the Church doctrines. 
“ Everyman ” is much comforted by his How real was all this to the old priest 





. Descent of “ Everyman ” Into the Grave 
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who wrote it is clear from the moving 
simplicity with which it is set forth, and 
like most of the priests of the time he 
knew well “ Everyman’s” sorrow. It is 
his intimate reading of human nature in 
the relations between “ Everyman” and 


gil 


his companions that has made it possible 
to revive his play in this day and gen- 
eration and hold with it the interest of a 
modern audience of all varieties of faith 
and doubt. 


Brooxtyn, N., Y. 


a 
The Significance of Activity in Child Life 


By Sandford Bell, M.A. 
{Sandford Bell is professor of Pedagogy in Mt. Holyoke College and holds a fellowship in Peda- 


gogy in Clark University, Worcester, Mass. He graduated from Indiana University in 1899, and has 
served as President of the Indiana State Association for Child Study. As a lecturer before educational 


assemblages he has been most successful.—Ep1Tor. ] 


VERYBODY knows that the normal 
healthy child is very active; no- 
body knows how active. Last 

July I began a series of experiments and 
observations which are intended to find 
out with some degree of definiteness how 
active a child naturally is in the course 
of a day. The activity which I selected 
for the initial experiment was that of 
speech. The children upon whom the ob- 
servations were conducted were my two 
daughters, aged four years and eight 
months ‘and three years and six months 
respectively. They are normal, healthy, 
representative children. The activity of 
speech was chosen because it is one that 
can be kept track of with comparative 
ease, and because it was in its nascency 
_1n these children and therefore repre- 
sentative of the natural, spontaneous ac- 
tivity in child life. The other experi- 
ments of the series pertain to the activity 
of the legs, the feet, the arms, the hands, 
the body as a whole, etc. 

The experiment with the speech activ- 
ity consisted in taking down every word 
exactly as it was uttered by the child dur- 
ing the entire day. Every necessary 
preparation was made beforehand. Sim- 
ilar experiments previously conducted 
for shorter periods than a day had given 
valuable foresight. The older of the two 
children was selected first and her record 
was taken July 1, 1902. She awakened 
naturally at 6:20 A.M. I was ready with 
pencil and tablet and caught the first 
word that she uttered and every other 
one during the day, with the exception 
of a dozen or possibly a score of sen- 


tences which she whispered to herself. 
She took her usual afternoon nap and 
retired at 8 o’clock in the evening—her 
accustomed hour during the summer. 
She was awake just twelve hours and 
thirty-six minutes during the day. The 
record which was taken shows that she 
was active just twelve hours and thirty- 
six minutes that day. While the focus 
of attention in the observation was upon 
speech, as a matter of course every other 
activity of body and mind was involved, 
There is no other one activity which is so 
perfect an index to all others as that of 
speech. This is obvious from the very 
purpose of speech, which is primarily 
that of expressing the meaning of other 
activities. It thus follows that this rec- 
ord of speech-activity is also a record of 
the flowing of the stream of thought dur- 
ing the day, together with the physical 
activities that were correlated with it. In 
taking the record I had the able and 
much needed assistance of my wife. - 
The day was a perfectly typical: one 
in the life of the child, otherwise the 
value of the experiment would be very 
much discounted. We live very much 
with our children, so our presence with 
them upon the days of these experiments 
was not unusual enough to attract their 
attention or appreciably to change the 
course of their play. Every effort was 
put forth to make the day a faithfully 
representative one. The child’s daily 
toutine of home habits. was in no way 
changed. She had her usual toys and 
games and playmates; her usual duties 
and privileges and prohibitions; she 
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arose in the morning at her usual hour, 
took her regular afternoon nap and re- 
tired at the accustomed time in the even- 
ing. 
Next day, when I counted the total 
number of words which the child had 
used, I was not surprised to find them 
footing up to 14,996. Previous hour- 
records, during which, in some instances, 
she had reached a total of more than fif- 
teen hundred words, had prepared me for 
the grand total of the day. The time was 
plotted into periods of fifteen minutes 
each in order to find out whether or not 
there were any rhythmic variations in the 
rate of activity. This was found to be 
true and becomes a matter of consider- 
able interest and importance, since it 
throws light upon the way in which Na- 
ture husbands and distributes her energy, 
taking relative rest in the midst of activ- 
ity. Her rate of speech was very much 
like that of her general activity—at one 
moment very much accelerated and at the 
next much retarded. It varied from four 
words per minute to eighty per minute. 
These estimates are based upon fifteen 
minute periods. Of course there were 
some minutes during which she did not 
talk, but there was no period of fifteen 
minutes in the day during which she did 
not average as many as four words per 
minute. 

On July 8th, just one week later, a 
similar observation was made upon the 
younger child. Her record for the day 
was a total of 15,230 words. Numerous 
observations conducted upon different 
children for shorter periods lead me to 
the conviction that these records are not 
exceptionally large. 

As to the other activities involved in 
the day’s record, I wish to say that altho 
I followed each child about the house, 
barn, yard, garden, sidewalk, across the 
street to playmate’s yard, swing, sand- 
pile, etc., 1 went through fewer than one- 
fifth of the number of movements of 
body, legs, arms, hands, feet, head which 
the child under observation went 
through. Nevertheless I was completely 
tired out at nightfall. Of course my 
fatigue was in no very large part due to 
that kind of activity, but it would have 
been had I performed it just as the child 
did. 

I would call attention, in passing, to 
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the fact that whereas the child naturally 


‘and spontaneously talks nearly all of the 
‘lime, using at the age of four and a half 


years on an average of from ten to fifteen 
thousand words in a day, we send him to 
school a year or two later, where he is 
put into a seat that is screwed to the floor, 
and in the course of five hours he is al- 
lowed to use from one hundred to five 
hundred words. Then we wonder why 
it is that our children express themselves 
so abominably. Nature expects the child 
to learn its mother tongue by using it. 
The teacher stifles the impulse and makes 
even whispering a crime.) The average 
six-year-old will naturally use from ten 
to twenty thousand words a day in giv- 
ing free expression to the things which 
he is interested in. He is very imitative, 
has a keen ear for the language about 
him, takes intense delight in mouthing 
off the phrases and clauses which he 
hears, and adds new words to his vocabu- 
lary with a relish that is not known to an 
adult, unless through reminiscence. 
Froebel said that a child learns as many 
new things during the first five years of 
its life as it does during all the other 
years put together. It is during thesé 
five years of rapid acquisition of ideas 
that the child naturally acquires expres- 
sion for them. Instead of taking Na- 
ture’s suggestion and working in har- 
mony with her, later, when he starts to 
school, we suppress the native impulse to 
talk, force the child to remain speechless 
while he gets his language lesson, and 
then call him to account in the recitation 
in such a way that his language becomes 
in-grown from the very fact that his at- 
tention is drawn from the thing which 
he wants to say and is focused upon the 
way in which he is to say it.. There is a 
big difference between having to say 
something and having something to say. 

Let me call further attention to the 
fact that the child’s activity was perhaps 
five times as great as my own, altho I 
was with her all day. There may be 
some justification for the cry that has 
gone up during the past ten years about 
over-work in our schools, but it is my 
conviction that it is not the amount of 
work but the kind that is killing our chil- 
dren. The harm lies in giving the child 
a kind of work that it is not ready for. 
As bad or worse than this is the school 
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custom of suppressing the child’s activ- 
ity. It is much more fatiguing for the 
child not to act than it is for it to act. 
The most difficult, unnatural and ex- 
hausting thing which a vigorous, promis- 
ing child can be forced to do is to be 
quiet. 

One of the things which particularly 
interested me was the marvelous recu- 
perative power of a child in a brief period 
of time. It would play with all zeal, in- 
tensity and abandon until apparently 
“tired out,” then cut the rate of activity 
down—never to absolute quiescence— 
for a few minutes, and afterward re- 
sume it at concert-pitch, as fresh as new. 
This was kept up throughout the day, 
with slightly diminished ability to rally 
toward nightfall. Such is true of a 
healthy, vigorous child. 

My purpose in thus entering concrete- 
ly into the details of a specific typical 
activity in child life is threefold: First 
the records concerned show. with some 
definiteness the amount of one kind of 
activity in a normal, healthy child of 
three and a half or four and a half years 
cld; second, on account of the correlation 
of this one ‘chosen activity with all of the 
cthers of the child, it throws much light 
upon the enormous total amount of activ- 
ity in such a child for a single day ; third, 
it furnishes a proper point of departure 
for the discussion of the meaning of ac- 
tivity in the child’s life. 

Avoiding much that would needlessly 
prolong the discussion, yet which might 
be both very interesting and very valu- 
able, we may say that this enormous ac- 
tivity in the child is the essential means 
which Nature has supplied for its educa- 
tion. Activity means educability. It 
means the multiplication of experiences. 
The number of experiences is one of the 
matters of first importance in the educa- 
tion of the child. Everything else being 
equal, that being is best educated who 
has had the greatest number and greatest 
variety of experiences. But we know 
that everything else is not equal and that 
a child can have experiences of a kind 
that are ruinous and can also have more 
of any one kind than he can stand, and a 
greater variety than is good for. him. 
Nevertheless the point holds that, what- 
ever of education the child gets in ex- 
tent and in quality, is obtained by means 
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of his activity. Activity is his education- 
al capital. It is the purpose of Nature 
and the duty of the parent and teacher 
tightly to invest it. What does Nature 
do? What can the parent and teacher do? . 

Let us examine the first question. 
What does Nature do in the way of guid- 
ing this enormous activity of the child? 
Does she simply endow him with it and 
then leave it to chance as to how it shall 
be spent? A being thus endowed and 
left would belong to the worst type of 
insanity. Blind activity leads to the same 
end as total passivity—that is, death. But 
the natural activities of the child are the 
functional correlates of his various struc- 
tures. In giving the child legs and arms, 
ears and eyes, vocal cords, lungs, teeth, 
stomach, nerves, etc., she has given him 
a general program of activity. She has 
not given him activity in general, but 
many specific activities within certain 
wide ranges. She has made him sensi- 
tive—receptive as well as active, and the 
two aspects of his nature cannot be sepa- 
tated. With every structure is given a 
tendency for that structure to function, 
and over all the other structures is set 
the guardianship of the nervous system, 
which joins all into a physiological com- 
monwealth and codrdinates their activi- 
ties. On the whole, these activities are 
for the good of the individual. Nature 
gives leads and sets limits as to what 
activities the child can have. In giving 
kim an ear adjusted to hear tones caused 
by vibrations varying in rapidity from 
nineteen per second to forty thousand 
fer second she opens one world of sound 
to him and closes all others. He is 
insensible to vibrations below the one 
limit and above the other. In a similar 
way every sense has its limitations, which 
in turn limit the range of the child’s ac- 
tivity. No organ or set of organs in the 
child’s body acts indifferently. The very 
structure of each organ de‘ermines to a 
large extent what the action of that or- 
gan shall be. Its fitness to certain activi- 
ties and unfitness to others predisposes it 
in favor of some and against others. 

At birth the child has its body and cer- 
tain reflexes and instincts to start with. 
The reflexes and instinc!s are as much a 
part of him as his eyes, ears, arms, legs, 
liver, heart, etc., and have come about BY 
the workings of the same great general 
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laws of life. They are a part of his natu- 
ral inheritance and immediately stand 
him in good stead in making his advan- 
tageous adjustments to the things about 
him. It is here that Nature furnishes 
conspicuous cues for the child’s activity. 
We say that the child has an instinct to 
suck, to clutch, to put things into its 
mouth, to construct, to destroy, to run, to 
climb, to dodge, to throw, to imitate, to 
fear, to love, to become angry, to become 
jealous, to fight, to lie, to flee from dan- 
ger, to love home, to migrate, to tease, 
to hunt, to play and to do innumerable 
cther things. These are Nature’s indica- 
tions of the lines along which she would 
have the being’s activity spend itself. 
These are the activities that have been 
advantageous to the race and rightly be- 
long to each child of the race as a part of 
his birthright. They are very powerful 
and conservative and often defend the 
child against the stultifying and unnatu- 
ral restrictions of parents and teachers. 

The child’s interests are the offshoots 
of his instincts and it is impossible, ex- 
cept in an abstract analytic way, to tell 
where instinct leaves off and interest be- 
gins. But we do not care here for rigid 
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scientific distinctions. The matter can be 
made plain by concrete illustrations. We 
are accustomed to say that with the 
growth of a structure there comes the 
tendency for that structure to function. 
In the case of the various sense organs 
which the child has it will not be alto- 
gether a figure of speech for us to say 
that this tendency is strong enough to be 
a hunger, and becomes almost as impera- 
tive in its demands for satisfaction as 
does the hunger for food. The eye has 
its hunger for sights, the ear its hunger 
for sounds, the nose for odors, the tongue 
for flavors, the skin for contact, the 
muscles for movement, etc. These hun- 
gers are of fundamental importance in 
the child’s education and are expected by 
Nature to be satisfied. Here again are 
unmistakable hints as to how this enor- 
mous supply of activity should be spent. 
It remains to be shown what the parent 
and teacher can do through taking ad- 
vantage of the natural activity, the in- 
stincts and the interests of the child in 
bringing about its education, thereby 
working in harmony with Nature, instead 
of thwarting her purposes and doing vio- 
lence to her laws in the child. 
Soutn Hap.ey, Mass. 


A Bit of Secret History 


By James Hulme Canfield 


LisRaRian OF CoL_umMBIA Universiry, New York 


MONG the other questions before 
the country during the closing 
hours of the Twenty-seventh 

Congress was that of the possible an- 
nexation of Texas. The merits of this 
controversy, the details of the annexa- 
tion movement, need not be mentioned 
here. They are a part of the quite an- 
cient history of this country, and we are 
not without our antiquity. But there is 
a little bit of secret history, gathered 
from some papers now in my possession 
and usable for the first time since they 
were written, connected with this move- 
ment which may be of interest to stu- 
dents of American political history. 

On the 8th of February, 1843, Mr. 
Giddings called on Mr. 
Adams and told him“that he felt sure 


John Quincy” 


that there was a movement on foot to 
bring Texas into the Union, tho under- 
handed and by some process of legisla- 
tion not yet made public. He suggested 
that this should be made the subject of 
an address or an appeal to the people of 
the Free States, over the signatures of 
some of the members from those States. 
Mr. Adams felt that there was scarcely 
sufficient proof of probable and imme- 
diate action to warrant the address, and 
further did not believe that even a single 
member from the Free States would at- 
tach his name to such a paper at that 
time. 

On the following day, the 9th of Feb- 
tuary, Mr. Joshua Leavitt called on Mr. 


“Adams, referred to rumors then rife in 


Washington and said that he had heard 
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that an address was to be sent out by 
the Free State members. Mr. Adams re- 
ferred to his conversation of the day pre- 
vious with Mr. Giddings and again as- 
serted his belief that such an address 
would receive no signatures, because of 
the uncertainty in the minds of members 
as to the proposed scheme for annexa- 
tion, its origin and method. 

Yet on the 3d day of March Mr. 
Adams, William Slade, Mr. Giddings 
and ten others did not hesitate to put 
their signatures to one of the most radi- 
cal addresses sent out during the entire 
anti-slavery conflict. In this address 
they declared that the annexation in- 
trigue was being secretly but energetic- 
ally prosecuted ; that the invasion of the 
province of Texas by Americans had but 
the one purpose of annexation in the in- 
terest of slavery; adding that the direct 
bearing of all previous action upon an- 
nexation was absolutely beyond doubt. 
What had made these-men so absolutely 
suré-of their position ? 

During that winter there was at the 
Alexandria Theological Seminary a 


young Vermonter, E. H. Canfield, after- 
ward well known in this city and in 
Brooklyn as one of the clergy who never 


forgot that he was also a citizen. He 
was bright, affable, with engaging man- 
ners and with a mind more than ordi- 
narily well stored. with all that makes a 
man a delightful companion: He was 
well known in the vicinity of the Semi- 
nary, was of high-social: stariding and 
was equally acceptable in‘ Washington. 
One evening, late in the month of Febru- 
ary, he was invited by.a gentleman living 
near the Seminary to dine with a Com- 
modore of the.American Navy, Samuel 
Houston, and himself.. As the Commo- 
dore alighted. froni his carriage he was 
badly bitten by.a-huge dog and at once 
returned to Washington. Almost inime- 
diately after dinner the host was attacked 
with bilious colic and retired. This left 
the young student and Houston together, 
alone. Houston had been asked to spend 
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the night there and so did not return to 
the city. He drank brandy and wine 
quite freely and soon began to talk about 
Texas. It so happened that a few days 
before the student had been to the Presi- 
dent, interceding for a friend and class- 
mate who had been captured and was 
then in a Mexican prison, and had been 
told in strict confidence that no action 
could be taken, as it might complicate 
matters in which Houston was interested. 
Upon this information the student told 
Houston that he knew what he was in 
the city to accomplish, which at once 
set free the tongue of the man who more 
than any other knew the Texas move- 
ment from start to finish. Warmed by 
his stuibject and by his drinking, from 
eight o'clock till nearly morning he told 
the story of the emigration, the foment- 
ing troubles with the Mexican Govern- 
ment, the revolt, the declaration of in- 
dependent government—all that had been 
done and all that it was hoped to accom- 
plish. The plots, schemes, efforts and 
sacrifices of the South for many years 
to colonize Texas from the South for the 
express purpose of revolting, securing 
recognition as a sovereign power, and 
then becoming one of the United States 
with a territory that would admit of sub- 
division into at least four slave States— 
allthis Houston poured out, as he walked 
the floor in his excitement, with un- 
reserved eloquence. 

Early the next morning the student 
went to. Washington, sought .out Mr. 
Slade and with him went to Mr. Adams, 
end.under pledge of confidence as to the 
source of the information, both as to 
himself and as to Houston, told them the 
story of the night’s adventure. This was 
the final and direct and sufficient evi- 
detice for which they had both sought, 
and almost immediately the address was 
issued. The future of the Texas move- 
ment proved that Houston had not exag- 
gerated in the least and that the stu- 
dent’s information was timely, yet too 
late. : 

New York Crry. 
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London 


One of the marked features of present- 
day fiction is the attempt to portray the 
life of a city or community rather than 
that of individuals, and this great work * 
of the late Sir Walter Besant will appeal 
to the general reader with a like powerful 
motive, apart from the stores 


book is impossible within the limits of a 
review. Here the whole life of the city 
during that age of startling contrasts 
passes before one, and the constant in- 
troduction of contemporary documents 
and poems—many of.them dragged from 
the limbo of the “ twopenny box ”—en- 
ables the reader to comprehend how that 





of information it contains for 
the student of history and 
manners. It is well known 
that the distinguished novel- 
ist was for many years, for 
half a lifetime in fact, en- 
gaged in a minute study of 
historic and modern London. 
His fondest ambition was to 
be the historian of London in 
the nineteenth century as 
Stow had been in the six- 
teenth. The completion of 
that work, unfortunately, we 
can never expect; but the 
present volume, which repre- 
sents the continuous labor of 
five years, was finished before 
his death and is in itself a 
stupendous monument of in- 
dustry. 

It is well that the author 
brought his novelist’s art to 
the task. From his own 
work in this line he knew the 
value of fiction to one who 
wished to get at the life and 
manners of any period, and 
to this end—besides digest- 
ing the orthodox material of 
history—he read and noted 
many shelves of the dull and 
forgotten novels of the 
eighteenth century. It must 
have required heroic endur- 
ance on the part of the historian, but its 
effect was to lend a note of vivacity and 
minute realism to his descriptions which 
could scarcely have been attained other- 
wise. 

To give any notion of the riches of the 


By 
New York: The Macmillan 





* LONDON IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Sir Walter Besant. 
Co. $7.50. 
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Thieving. Lane, Westminster. An Old. London Street 
From “London in the Bighteenth Century ” 


life appeared to those in its midst as well 
as its aspect to us of to-day. One of the 
most interesting, if not most original, of 
the chapters is that which describes a 
day in London in the year 1716, as it may 
be gathered from Gay’s “ Trivia”: 


“We are awakened in the morning by the 
street-cries; they begin early, and they go on 
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all day long. We look out of the window; the 
weather is threatening; we must go out with 
-the second best wig; down below we observe 
that a footman has screened his wig from the 
rain by drawing down the flaps of his hat. The 
unwieldy signs, hanging over the street, show 
by rumbling uneasily that the wind is rising. 
The women who are caught by the storm cov- 
er their heads with the riding-hood; some, 
however, have put on pattens and hold up the 
umbrella’s ‘ oily shed.’—The storm is over; 
let us sally forth,” etc. 


Then follows a description of the gay- 
ety and vice of the city, which is certain- 
ly vivid, however it may be “ toned up” 
by the poet’s imagination. But half the 
humor of the piece is lost without a 
glimpse at the “ Street Scene from a Con- 
temporary Print ” which heads the chap- 
ter. 

Every. phase of the gay life of the city 
is described and illustrated in successive 
chapters. And everywhere a bit of rime, 
a letter, or some other human document 
gives life to the picture. Thus in the dis- 
quisition on Dress: 


“Tn the year 1756 a favorite ornament was 
a wheeled vehicle in gold. thread— 
‘Here ina fair one’s head-dress sparkling 
sticks, 
Swinging in silver springs, a coach and six; 
There on a spring or sloped pompon you see 
A chariot, sulky, chaise or vis-a-vis.’ ” 


As for the rotund appearance of the 
good citizen of the day, we have this bit 
of minute investigation : 


“ The alderman did actually bear before him 
an enormous abdomen; so also did the citizen 
who was not an alderman. We are apt to con- 
sider this phenomenon as due to the habit of 
living freely, drinking much, and taking no ex- 
ercise. 
the enlargement of the person was, in some 
measure, pérhaps in great measure, due to 
the tightness. with which the breeches were 
girt round the loins; thus, says the authority, 
‘the circulation of the fluids of the system was 
dammed up like a mill pool, and a preternat- 
ural obesity in the abdomen was developed.’ 
When braces were invented the tightness 
ceased, and the protuberance itself was no lon- 
ger produced. Braces were first used by sail- 
ors and by workingmen for greater conven- 
ience; they were called at first ‘ gallowses.’ ” 


But, if truth must be told, it is the sor- 
did, the brutal and the criminal life which 
leaves the strongest impression on the 
mind. The account of the beggars and 
tuffians, of the prisons, sponging houses 


There is authority for believing that’ 
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and asylums, presents a picture of incredi- 
ble repulsiveness. The cruelty of the 
time is well indicated in the chapter on 
“Bethlehem Royal Hospital,” where the 
filth and tortures to which the poor mad- 
men were subjected may be found de- 
scribed at considerable length. 

We have dwelt on the more pictur- 
esque aspects of the book, but besides 
these lighter chapters the work is well 
furnished with statistics and historical 
disquisitions to satisfy the most exigent 
investigator. And throughout the in- 
numerable reproductions of contempo- 
vary illustrations fortify the narrative 
with their appeal to the eye. 


& 


The Gowrie Mystery 


Mr. Lang in this volume* undertakes 
to solve an enigma that has puzzled his- 
torians quite as much as the authorship 
of “ The Casket Letters,” or the real face 
behind the “ Iron Mask.” Did the Ruth- 
vens lay a plot for James, or did James 
weave a web to catch the Ruthvens? The 
present author, aided by manuscripts 
hitherto unpublished, reaches the conclu- 
sion that the narratives of the King and 
of the thirteen noblemen who accom- 
panied him to Gowrie House, convict the 
Ruthvens and absolve the King. The 
evidence he adduces, however, is exceed- 
ingly suspicious. 

Certainly if the incidents that preceded 
the tragedy at Gowrie House are genuine 
historical material, Mr. Larig has proved 
that he can construct the most romantic 
of romances without ever overstepping 
the line that separates fact from fiction, 
and yet, when we close the book, we feel 
as if we hdd awakened from a nightmare. 
It is all so incredible, so impossible. Af- 
ter a series of events which would try 
the faith of the most credulous, Alex- 
ander Ruthven, the brother of the Earl 
of Gowrie, a lad of. eighteen, conducts 
James up a staircase in Gowrie House to 
a little room in the turret, where, he 
tells his sovereign, he will discover a man 
in fetters and a pot of gold. When the 
King enters, he is confronted, not by a 
shackled prisoner with a pot of gold, but 
by a man armed to the teeth. Ruthven 
snatches a dagger from this formidable 


By 





GowRIx. MYST@RY. 
Green & Co. $5.00. 
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Andrew Lang. 
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personage and assures James 
that if he utters a cry or at- 
tempts to open the window he 
will lodge’ it in his heart. 
Then having, as he supposed, 
frightened the monarch into 
submission, he departs, say- 
ing that he will bring up his 
brother. After a short ab- 
sence he returns and tells his 
prisoner that he» must die. 
There is a struggle; James 
manages to drag Ruthven to 
the window, which the man- 
at-arms has obligingly 
opened, and shouts for help. 
On hearing his cries, the no- 
bles, who were on the point 
of .riding away, dismount, 
hurry into the house and slay 
the young Ruthvens with 
their daggers. And so we 
march on with Mr. Lang 
from one improbability to an- 
other, until we come suddenly 
upon two corpses, exhibits in 
the case there is no disputing, 
and upon the lugubrious 
dénouement some time after- 
ward, in which these corpses 
are disinterred and tried by 
the Scottish Parliament, 
which condemns them to be 
quartered, and orders the 
estates of the ‘Ruthvens.to be 
forfeited, their nobility to be destroyed 
and their very name to be abolished. 

Mr. Lang believes that the purpose of 
the Ruthvens was to capture the King,not 
to murder him. Absurd as the plot was, 
it had just the qualities, he thinks, that 
would recommend it to a romantic boy, 
and the Earl of Gowrie was little more 
than a boy—a boy, too, fairly saturated 
with Italian romances. 

The author makes no allusion to the 
consequences of the Gowrie plot, which 
were much more far-reaching than the 
incident itself. James never forgave the 
ministers and Presbyterian nobles their 
refusal to accept his version of what had 
occurred at Gowrie House. His deter- 
mination to cast in his lot with the 
bishops arid alter the constitution of the 
national church became from that mo- 
ment the controlling motive of all his 
statecraft. 

It is hardly necessary to state that 
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JAMES VI 
From “The Gowrie Mystery” 


the complexity and obscurity in which 
the Gowrie mystery is involved do not 
affect Mr. Lang’s style. If his narrative 
is not always convincing, it is at least 
one in which the several characters are 
represented in all their intense vitality, 
and forms a coherent, vivid and drama- 
tic story far more interesting than any 
of the romances of which the Gowrie 
conspiracy forms the groundwork. 


Js 
The Eldorado of the Ancients 


THE famous traveler here describes his 
explorations of the highlands between 
the Zambezi and Limpopo rivers, on the 
frontier of Portuguese East Africa and 
Mashonaland, undertaken during the 
years 1899 and 1900.* His first object 

* THE ELDORADO OF THE ANCIENTS. By Dr. Carl 
Peters. Two maps and 97 illustrations from orig- 


inal drawings by Tennison Cole and from photo- 
graphs. New York: BH. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00 net. 
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was . prospecting» for. an Anglo-German 
concern of capitalists, whose: attention 
he had directed to the famous gold mines 
of, those districts, :still déseribed in an- 
cient. Portuguese maps and books,;: but 
lost fem sight since the expulsion of the 
Portuguese some 200 years ago. Peters 
describes ‘the rediscovery of so many an- 
cient mines and sees prospécts of so many 
new ones, promising richer results: than 
the Transvaal :“‘ Rand,” that every reader 
will feel tempted to invest. promptly in 
the “ Dr. Carl Peters Estate and° Explo- 
ration Company, Ltd.”—if only the dis- 
coverer himself had not described so viv- 
idly -the worst obstacles against speedy 
realization of those hidden millions. Ac- 
cording to his opinion the African labor 
question will remain hopeless as long as 
England rules the negroes in accordance 
with what Peters calls a sentimental and 
false humanitarianism. That the writer 
has been far removed from any tendency 
to indulge in “theoretical catch-words 
borrowed from ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ ” 
(p. 274) is well known, and his extreme 
pessimism with regard to the future of 
the negroes if not subject to compulsory 
jabor (which he advocates as an analogy 
to the military service of most European 
states!) may be considered as somewhat 
prejudiced. However, Americans will ap- 
preciate the difficulties of the negro prob- 
lem better than most Englishmen. The 
narrative part is generally well written; 
the concise simplicity in which hunting 
adventures, a dangerous visit at the court 
of a powerful independent negro king, 
etc., are related. contrasts’ pleasantly with 
the ordinary literature turned out by ex- 
plorers. 

The principal interest of the book, 
however, is archeological. He-describes 
with figures a considerable number of 
mysterious old ruins, showing Cyclopic 
walls which he has discovered. And he 
has taken up again the theory, which 
goes back to medieval Arabic writers, 
that the Ophir of Solomon is to be iden- 
tified with the district of Fura or A-fura 
(1.e. “mines”?) now*® rediscovered “by 
him. He traces the ancient ruins to 
Egyptian, Phoenician, “ Punic”: (in E: 
Glaser’s sense) and Saban immigrants. 
Scholars will frequently find it difficult 
to follow his bold theories, as, for ex- 
ample, when he believes he has found 
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traces of the Canaanitish Baal worship 
of Hiram’s sailors in the name of a na- 
tive fire-god, Bulu (p. 127), or discovers 
Jewish types which point back to Solo- 
mon’s crews, or detects the influence of 


Egyptian art in rude Bushmen, drawings. 


Some” statements (¢.g. p. 388, on the 
Hottentot language) are rere blunders. 
Still there remain many interesting the- 
ories and ‘facts to lend value to the book, 
as, for instance, the finds of coins show- 
ing that the coasts of Portuguese Eastern 
Africa were in close connection with In- 
dia 200 B. C. “ 


Silverwork and Jewelry. B 
Artistic Crafts Series o 
books No. II. 
& Co,, $1.40 net: 


H; Wilson. The 
Technical Hand- 
New York: D. Appleton 


There is much to be said in favor of 
the present volume, which deals with 
some of the simple processes’ of. the 
crafts of the silversmith and the jeweler 


Anglo-Saxon Brooch 
From “ Silverwork and Jewelry ” 


Its pages are charged with information 
intended as a practical guide for the 
craftsman rather than with historical 
data. Materials, tools and méthods of 
work are successively described. The 
diagrams used in the text have been 
drawn from work actually carried out, 
and the study of it as a hand«book can- 
not but be helpful to the apprentice who 
wishes to create as well as to the ama- 
teur who desires to appreciate. Upon 
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the subject of design the author has this 
to say: 

“It is far tou customary to ‘ design,’ as it 
is called, the shape of some vessel, be it for 
silver or glass, or potters’ clay, and then to 
coerce the material into the preconceived form. 
But any one who has watched the process of 
throwing a pot on the wheel, or blowing glass, 
or of beating up metal out of the sheet, will 
have noticed how dozens of vitally beautiful 
forms are produced on the way to the final 
dullness predestined by the drawing. The best 
complement to workshop practice is to study 
the old work stored in our museums, without 
intention to copy specific types, but to gather 
ideas generally applicable. From this point 
of view all ancient art is a vast encyclopedia 
of methods and experience.” 


A series of sixteen Collotype plates of 
silverwork and jewelry derived for the 
most part from the British and South 
Kensington Museums 

presents material that 

may well afford a basis 

for design forms. 
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Augustus Cesar. By John 
B. Firth Heroes of the 
Nations Series. New 
York: G. P  Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.35 net. 

In this volume - 
Firth tells us he has “ 
tempted to give a Pa 
account of what Augus- 
tus achieved in the estab- 
lishment of the Roman 
Empire, and at the same 
time to reveal the man, in 
so far as he reveals him- 
self by his actions.” In 
the historical portion of 
this program he has suc- 
ceeded admirably. Not 
only is the narrative of 
the wars and counter- 
wars, the movements by 
sea and land, lucidly car- 
ried out, but, more diffi- 
cult still, he ‘makes clear 
the motives that actuated 
the rapid shifting of par- 
ties. So much, however, 
can scarcely be said of 
the more personal study 
of Augustus’s life and 
character; one feels here 
the lack of that vivifying 
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imagination which the historian must 
share with the writer of fiction. The seal 
ring of the Emperor bore a sphinx as a 
suggestion, it may be, of his hidden per- 
sonality; Mr. Firth has not solved the 


sphinx’s riddle. 
Js 


Twenty-six Historic Ships: The Story of 
Certain Famous Vessels of War and of 
Their Successors in the Navies of the 
United States and of the Confederate 
States of America, from 1775 to er i 
Frederick Stanhope Hill, late U. 
with an_ introduction by Rear ‘Adraival 
George E, Belknap, U.S.N. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.50 net. 


The history of the United States Navy 
has not yet been written, altho there is 
no lack of books on its battles and the 
lives of its heroes. The nearest approach 
to real historical writing concerning the 


AUGUSTUS CAISAR 


From a Cameo in the British Museum 
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service was made by Fenimore Cooper 
in 1839. Of the latter day efforts the 
poorest is that of Maclay; while the 
volumes of Mr. Spears contain little 
more than a hasty compilation to meet a 
war demand. The present author thinks 
that “in treating the career of a score 
or more of our famous ships separately 
and as units rather than in merging them 
in a general naval history,” a work of 
value may be produced, and accordingly 
he presents biographies of twenty-six 
vessels, beginning with the “ Alfred” and 
the “Ranger” and ending with the “Ore- 
gon.” But his plan does not get much fur- 
ther than his chapter headings. The book 
is naval historyand easily the best thathas 
been written since the days of Cooper— 
this mainly because it comes from a sailor 
who learned his art afloat and not in a 
light house, who knows what ships are, 
and who, having borne a hand in sea 
fights himself, knows what sea fights 
are, no matter where or when they hap- 
pened. Consequently they read real in 
his pages. Captain Hill, who was a vol- 
unteer lieutenant in command under 
Farragut, honors his ancient foes by ap- 
preciative tales of the “ Alabama” and the 
‘‘ Sumter ” and the rest of the “ Rebs,” 
whose valorous deeds, he says, are one 
common heritage nowadays; and he has 
managed to give a fair seaman-like ac- 
count of the battle of Santiago without 
calling anybody out of his name. He 
also had the excellent discretion to per- 
suade the late Rear-Admiral Belknap to 
lead his columns witi an introduction 
which glories in the fact that we had 
more men fighting at sea during the 
Revolution than Washington had in his 
army ; that the navy made the Southern 
Confederacy impossible, and that it is 
and always has been the “ sheet anchor 
of our national defense.” The work is 
admirably illustrated. For Maclay’s 
book, ejected from the Naval Academy by 
Congress last year, it seems to be an 
excellent and the best available substi- 
tute. 
& 


A Descriptive Guide to the Best Fiction. 

By Ernest A. Baker. New York: The 
acmillan Co., $2.50. 

A most useful book to any one con- 

cerned with the reading, criticising or 

cataloging of fiction. Novels are here 
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classified under countries, sub-classified 
by periods, and under these heads are 
arranged alphabetically by authors. . 
Brief descriptions give the subject and 
style ef each book in a general way, and 
the current publishers and prices are 
added. After the manner of a Baedeker 
the more important works are starred. 
In an Appendix historical novels are 
classified according to theme. The work 
is certainly as complete as could be ex- 
pected or desired, and so far as our 
knowledge extends the descriptions are 
accurate and judicial. Only in the star- 
ring the editor seems occasionally to 
lave erred from the straight path of 
traditional estimation. Thus it is in- 
defensible, on any grounds, to star 
“Janet’s Repentance,” “Romola” and 
“ Middlemarch,” and to leave “ The Mill 
on the Floss” unstarred. But these are 
minor blemishes. Curiously enough, tho 
the work is intended for consultation 
and not for reading, we have enjoyed 
turning over its pages uncommonly well 
for the innumerable reminiscences of 
happy hours they awakened. 


& 


Jay Chambers, His Book-Plates. With 
XXVII Examples and an Essay Concern- 
ing Them. 4 Wilbur Macey Stone 
Published for The Triptych by Randolph 
R. Beam, New York. $1.25 net. 





We are informed 
in the text of this 
book that when Mr. 
Chambers began his 
artistic career he did 
not know a_ book- 
plate from a patent 
medicine label, but 
that under the influ- 
ence, appreciation 
and inspiration of Mr. Stone it was not 
long before he learned the art so well 
that many a decorative bit from his pen- 
cil found its way into the book-plates 
that he produced from time to time. The 
examples that have been given a place in 
the little book that describes all too brief- 
ly his artistic rise and progress are for 
the most part almost wholly pictorial. 
They are quaintly conceived and daintily 
executed. The chronological order of 
tl.e plates designed by Mr. Chambers is 
set down and there is a deal of in 
formation regarding the mottfs used by 
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him in the plates that have been repro- 
duced. The volume must prove inter- 
esting to those engaged in the fascinat- 
ing pastime of collecting ex-libris, as it 
groups in available form typical exam- 
ples from the hands of a book-plate de- 
signer whose work has not previously 
had anything like adequate treatment. 


a 


A Daughter of the Pit. By Margaret Doyle 
Jackson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $1.50. 

The title of Mrs. Jackson’s story will 
at once suggest something of its nature. 
We are told that her earlier days were 
spent as a pupil teacher in the suburbs 
of Manchester, where she was impressed 
by the humble pathos of the colliers’ 
lives. Certainly this graphic narrative 
shows more than a fleeting acquaintance 
with life in and about the mines. Her 
book will probably not be a fad with 
what may be called the readers of fash- 
ion, but among the more serious-minded, 
who do not read entirely for amusement 
and who wish to find out something of 
life in all of its phases, the book will find 
a large reading. It might be said that 
this work could have been condensed 
with advantage to itself and the reader, 
Lut for all that it doubtless gives a very 
faithful picturing of a phase of human 
life not well known to the world. 


& 


The New International Encyclopedia, Vol- 
umes VI and VII. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The sixth and seventh volumes of the 
New International Encyclopedia have 
just appeared, and are fully up to the 
level reached by the preceding volumes 
of this excellent publication. The sci- 
entific, religious and philosophical articles 
are comprehensive, accurate and, we be- 
lieve, impartial, the subjects being 
treated from a critical and _ historical 
rather than dogmatic point of view. The 
articles on art also deserve the highest 
praise. It is wonderful how much 
knowledge the author of Egyptian art, 
for instance, has been able to summarize 
and convey clearlyin a few pages. The his- 
torical accounts of the different nations 
are brought down to the most recent 
dates; thus in France we have a lumi- 
nous description of the most recent school 
and church troubles. The large acces- 
sions that have been made of late to our 
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geographical knowledge seem also to 
have been fully utilized. Ecuador and 
French Indo-China show that their au- 
thors availed themselves of the latest 
information. The purely literary arti- 
cles exhibit taste, critical aptitude and 
discernment. The weakest department 
of this encyclopedia is the biographical. 
Some of the biographies are not suffi- 
ciently complete, while many names are 
omitted that would as well deserve a 
place as some of those that have been 
inserted. We have noticed errors here 
and there, not very often, however, with 
regard to European subjects. Thus the 
birthplace of Lord Edward Fitzgerald is 
given as Carton Castle, near Dublin. 
There is no Carton Castle, and Carton, 
where Lord Edward was born, is fifteen 
miles from Dublin. 


As Seen from the Ranks. A Boy in the Civil 
War. By Charles E. Benton of the 150th 
New York State Volunteers. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $1.25. 


Of military histories or biographies 
concerning the great events and the great 
men of our sad Civil War, there have 
been many. But of books like the pres- 


ent, the one before us is—as far as our 


knowledge extends—alone. It is a sim- 
ple, earnest, truthful, vivid and exceed- 
ingly well written narrative of the sol- 
dier’s life as seen and known from the 
ranks. We are not treated to high flown 
rhapsodies, but we are shown the spirit, 
the patriotic spirit, brave and true, which 
animated and upheld our volunteers dur- 
ing three long years of trial as we have 
been shown it in no other book that we 
have seen, with a quiet, restrained sin- 
cerity, a modest frankness, a fullness of 
incident and a simplicity of statement 
that possess a rare charm. The author’s 
regiment was drilled while guarding 
Baltimore, ready to bear an effective part 
in the battle of Gettysburg. After this 
it camped (and suffered) on the sickly 
banks of the Rapidan, and then marched 
—fighting as it went—from Chattanooga 
to Atlanta, from Atlanta to the sea, and 
taking part in the battle of Bentonville— 
almost, if not quite, the last battle of the 
war—arrived in Washington in time to 
march “ with the long swinging stride ” 
of veteran campaigners in the Grand 
Review. In all these accounts of battles 
and marches, of field hospital service— 
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for this kindly and efficient boy was 
pretty steadily kept upon hospital duty 
from an early date in the regiment’s 
career,—of merry incident and of sad 
narration, there is not a dull paragraph, 
not a page that can be spared. 


& 


Literary Notes 


Mrs. Atice Morse Ear ez is preparing “ Two 
Centuries of American Costume” for the Mac- 
millan Company. 


. ‘Appleton & Co. will publish next 
month a posthumous novel by Frank R. Stock- 
ton, entitled “The Captain’s Tollgate.” 


....The new national edition of Daniel 
Webster’s works which Little, Brown & Co. 
are bringing out, will contain over 2,400 octavo 
pages of hitherto uncollected speeches, letters, 
papers, etc., and will be illustrated by 103 pho- 
togravure plates. 


....E. P. Dutton & Co. have just published 
an important work by Dr. A. S. Murray, keep- 
er of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the Brit- 
ish Museum, on “ The Sculptures of the Par- 
thenon.” With the help of Carrey’s drawings 
it has been found practicable to reproduce the 
frieze, as we know it, in one long sheet. 


....The last volume of the Murray-Scribner 


Byron contains a hitherto unpublished canto of 


“Don Juan.” The eleventh stanza reads as 
follows: 
“ Temperate I am—yet never had a temper; 
Modest I am—yet with some slight assur- 
ance; 
Changeable, too,—yet somehow ‘Idem sem- 
per:’ 
Patient—but not enamoured of endurance; 
Cheerful—but, sometimes, rather apt to 
whimper : 
Mild—but at times a sort of ‘ Hercules 
furens:’ 
So that I almost think that the same skin 
For one withotit—has two or three within.” 


.... Lo The World’s Work Mr. W. E. Hen- 
ley contributes a “ Song of Speed,” in praise 
of the motor-car. It is dithyrambic in tone, as 
witness the following: 

“ Speed— 
Speed, and a world of new havings: 
Red-rushing splendours 
Of Dawn; the disturbing, 
Long-drawn, tumultuous 
Passions of Sunset; 
And, these twain between, 
The desperate, great anarchies, 
The matchless serenitudes, 
The magical, ravishing, 
Changing, transforming 
Trances of Daylight.” 
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A NEw way to catch cold is to make a noise 
like a cough-drop.—Wrinkle. 


....‘ Was Robert of Normandy very evil, 
papa?” “No, my child, he was only medi- 
eval.”—Princeton Tiger. 


....Query: “Why is 11.59 Pp. mM. like Sir 
Henry Irving’s stomach?” Answer: “ Be- 
cause it is almost midnight.”—Puck. 


.... AFTER THE Weppinc.—Ethel: 
did you think the bride looked?” 
“Oh, remarkably well-groomed.” 

—Harvard Lampoon. 


Mother: “ You have accepted George? Why, 
you know very well that I don’t approve of 
him.” Daughter: “That's all right, mother. 
Neither does he approve of you.”—The Forum. 


Jack was the apple of her eye— 
Alas, and woe betide her! 
She ate him up and then he was 
Just applejack in cider. 
—New York Sun. 
....1f the Southern negro would keep out of 
politics and then work for nothing and submit 
quietly to being lynched, it is believed that the 
race question down there would be practically 
settled —The Detroit Free Press. 
A COOL RECEPTION. 
Archie, sitting on a cake of ice, 
Fell asleep and soon was stiff. 
Mother said it wasn’t nice; 
But Pa exclaimed, “ Oh, what’s the diff?” 
—Columbia Jester. 


....-A Danbury, Conn., man who went to a 
drug store to have a prescription prepared, 
seeing nobody but a clerk present, said: 
“Young man, are you keeping company with 
a girl?” “ Yes, sir,” answered the clerk with 
a blush. “Do you think the world of her?” 
“T do,” said the clerk, firmly, although blush- 
ing considerably. “Is she in town,” pursued 
the customer, anxiously. “No, sir; she is 
away on a visit.” “ That will do,” said the 
man, decisively. “ You can’t fool around any 
prescriptions for me.” And he went away.— 
Danbury News. 


....Il am so worried about baby,” says the 
fond young mother to the proud young father. 
“ What's the matter? He isn’t sick, is he?” 
asks the husband, with some natural alarm 
showing itself on his countenance. “ No, but 
he is beginning to talk, and——” “ And what? 
Does he have an impediment in his speech? ” 
“No. Worse than that. He says things that 
don’t sound any more sensible than the 
choruses to the popular songs!” That night, 
with strained, tearless eyes, a man and womar 
sat by a little crib, wondering why this great 
sorrow should come upon them.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


“ How 
Grace: 
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Out-of-Doors 


THE time has come for us once more 
to go out of doors. We realize that we 
are a part of nature, a part of the apple 
buds, and the violets, and the cherry 
blossoms. The voices that whisper 
through the half-grown leaves are grow- 
ing articulate in our ears as we get older 
and wiser. The house was originally an 
improved cave. The very best house, and 
the only decent house for a human being, 
is that which grows about us to express 
our sentiments and thoughts. We must 
not make too much of it, or it becomes a 
shell that limits our growth. At present 
the house is the burden of civilization. 
It is one of the chief hindrances to a free 
and beautiful development of character. 
We are busy all our lives trying to stuff 
our houses full of furniture and prevent 
the sun from coming into the windows 
to fade our carpets. We set these houses 
in rows as we set rows of tombstones, 
and they are monuments, not to our 
manhood, but to our folly. It will be one 
of the chief problems of the new age how 
to get out of doors. A city is a some- 
thing made up of houses—street after 
street of piled brick and stone. Make 
the best of them and they are stony- 
fronted; make the worst of them and 
they are so full of diseases, tragedies and 
old traditions that we can do nothing 
with until they chance to be burned. 
Hawthorne says the curse of Rome is 
that it was built so solidly it could not be 
burned over once in a hundred years. 
The salvation of our house and city life 
is that it can occasionally be burned up. 

As we go back to country life we must 
not be slaves to our shell growth. The 
family must have elasticity and a chance 
to express new thoughts and feel new 
things. It must be able to work itself 
out in new forms and methods. Our 
houses must be grown, not in rows, but 
where there is most of sweetness and 
strength and individuality for ourselves. 
Our schoolhouses also, like our home- 
steads, must express liberty instead of 
slavery—liberty to know and to think 
and to feel; not a mere obligation to give 
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up the liberty of childhood, for bondage 
to books. We must begin to live our 
lives out of doors far more than we have 
done, and the school must be out of doors 
as well as the family. Our cities will 
naturally expand instead of compressing 
themselves. The home life of both toil- 
ers and capitalists will creep out among 
the glens and among the hills. Dr. Eliot 
insists that good parks and an intelligent 
use of them are essential to good citizen- 
ship. He would have, not a few highly 
artistic inclosures, to be peeped at or to 
be formally walked through, with a 
warning to keep off the grass; but he 
would have the whole city a park, or 
park-like, and he would let the people 
pick flowers and berries—even to the ex- 
tent of sometimes spoiling a symmetrical 
bush. It is not necessary, however, that 
anything destructive should occur from 
a wise and liberal development of parks. 
The Germans have arranged this matter, 
or are arranging it, to permit the children 
to visit the botanic gardens and parks 
and use them for study purposes. Flow- 
ers, under reasonable restriction, may be 
taken away. Why should not all the 
parks of a city be a part of the school sys- 
tem? We hope to see the day in America 
when the whole world is understood to 
be a part of the schoolhouse ; where chil- 
dren, and adults as well, may come better 
to understand nature and learn how to 
live in accordance with the laws of na- 
ture. 

In Europe, Dr. Eliot tells us that life 
is lived more out of doors than in Amer- 
ica. The people have a capacity for en- 
joying out of door beauty and melting 
into moods of nature. Speaking of a 
town in southern France, he says: 


“The moment the sun shone, all the active 
women and children took to the streets; and 
even the invalids and the decrepit men and 
women took to their seats out of doors, with 
their backs against the warm sides of the 
houses.” 


Even in winter the people found the 
sunny streets more agreeable than the in- 


teriors of their houses. He fears that the 
city system in this country will prevent 





most young Americans from enjoying 
country life. He wishes to see, however, 
some compensation in such a multiplica- 
tion of breathing holes in our cities that 
people will be encouraged to live in the 
sunshine. In Europe thousands of peo- 
ple take themselves to open meadows in 
the outskirts of the cities, to eat and 
drink in the open air. There is no ques- 
tion but this habit conduces to the health 
of the population, but it contributes also 
to the purification of thought and eleva- 
tion of human nature. Something of this 
kind is necessary to displace the des- 
picable habit of lunching at restaurants. 
Our cities could easily be made three or 
four times as large as they are, without 
detriment to business or social comfort. 
With the possible exception of New 
York, there is no excuse for overcrowd- 
ing or for the sky-scraper. 

Yet merely to get into the country will 
be of little advantage if, when we have 
reached that destination, we are going to 
house ourselves and live indoors. The 
country house should be a part of the 
country, a part of the landscape, akin to 
the trees and the hills. Itshould be built so 
that the occupants shall see and feel just 
as little as possible of the wood and mor- 
tar, and have just as much as possible to 
do with the landscape and sunshine. It 
should never be more than two stories 
high, and should be made up mainly of 
verandas, balconies and bayed windows. 
It should be an easy matter on a sunny 
day to let the whole outdoors indoors. 
If life in any phase is gloomy, the build- 
ing in which we reside should certainly 
not add to the gloom. This should be 
our first thought in building—to have a 
place that} in and of itself, shall banish 
sadness and encourage cheerfulness; a 
place as innately beautiful and enliven- 
ing as a garden of apple trees and roses. 
In fact, our country house can find no 
more ideal place than nestling warmly in 
an apple orchard. All about us should be 
those smiles of God that we call shrubs 
and trees, flowers, brooks and _bird- 
lomes. 


We are glad to see that out-of-door , 


schools are multiplying. The summer 
school is a late invention, but it fits itself 
well to our new social moods and needs. 
It takes us out of doors, either to leave 
our books behind or to make them inter- 
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preters of things. It is a happy fact that 
education is at last swinging about to 
the conviction that to fill a mind with 
facts is not the end of study. A school 
must concern itself not only with what a 
boy is getting, but with what he can do 
with it. So the summer school takes in 
application as well as acquisition, and un- 
dertakes to show that there is no branch 
of study, certainly not one of the modern 
sciences, which cannot be directly applied 
in the great out-of-doors. It is teaching 
us to make less of the building and more 
of nature. Pupils are catching the con- 
ception that the study of books is only 
supplementary to the study of objects. 
Farming is the ideal occupation and 
country life is the ideal life because 
everything on the farm, if rightly done, 
is applied science. Let us become an out- 
of-doors people. ‘ 


The Railroad Merger Decision 


It is reasonable to assume that the de- 
cision of the iour judges of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the railroad mer- 
ger case will be affirmed in all its essen- 
tial parts by the Supreme Court. This 
assumption is warranted bv the una- 
nimity of these judges and by the fact 
that their conclusions are in the main 
based upon the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation of the Sherman act in several 
memorable cases. 

If the application of the Federal 
statute of 1890 to projects for the con- 
solidation of competing interstate rail- 
ways has been determined by this de- 
cision, what will be the immediate and 
the ultimate effect upon the railroads 
of the United States and their relation 
to the Government? When this North- 
ern Securities holding company was 
formed, there had been in the space of 
two years rapid progress toward a con- 
solidation of our entire railway system. 
Operating companies owning nearly 
200,000 miles of road had been ar- 
ranged in a few well defined groups, 
each controlled by a small number of 
powerful multi-millionaires. These 
groups were more or less intimately 
connected by community of interest 
and ownership. The existence of this 
common interest had not prevented 
quarrels of a very disturbing character, 
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one of which ended in a settlement by 
means of the creation of this holding 
company. It was understood that other 
similar companies were to be formed. 
These could have been merged, or 
made subject to a central organization 
by means of which half a dozen men 
could have controlled the entire rail- 
way transportation business of the 
country. The people protested against 
such a concentration of power; the 
Government appealed to the courts; 
and by this decision the movement for 
consolidation has been checked. The 
immediate effect will be that condi- 
tions existing in the Northwest before 
the holding company was made will be 
restored. 

Some say that the combining rail- 
way capitalists will accomplish their 
purpose by other methods which the 
Sherman act cannot reach. Appar- 
ently they are not familiar with the 
broad sweep of this decision. It de- 
clares to be unlawful any “ combina- 
tion whereby the power has been ac- 
quired to suppress competition be- 
tween two or more competing and 
parallel lines of railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce.” It forbids con- 
trol of such lines by one and the same 
person, or by one group of persons, as 
well as by the agency of a holding cor- 
poration. It makes unlawful a com- 
munity of interest by stock ownership, 
when such community of interest sup- 
presses competition. Competing and 
parallel lines may, in fact, be controlled 
hereafter by a single interest, but if 
this decision be confirmed we are un- 
able to see how such control can be ex- 
ercised without a violation of law. It 
follows, of course, that several impor- 
tant consolidations that have taken 
place in the last few years were un- 
lawfully made and could have been 
prevented by suits like this one against 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Morgan and their cor- 
porations in the Northwest. 

Do the American people desire that 
this statute, as now interpreted, shall 
be strictly enforced against all who are 
violating it?, The law, it will be ob- 
served, forbids restraint of trade by a 
suppression of railway competition, 
even if this suppression be accom- 
panied by no unreasonable exaction in 
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rates ; even if the suppression should be 
beneficial to the public. The capital- 
ists who have been consolidating our 
railways have not been governed by 
philanthropic motives. Asa rule, they 
have sought to increase their wealth 
and power. They have made great 
gains by the manipulation and inflation 
of securities. Their holding companies 
have commonly been devices for en- 
abling them to exercise control by a 
sum of money much smaller than is re- 
quired under old and ordinary meth- 
ods. But the law should not forbid 
operations designed for the public good 
so long as they are really beneficial to 
the people. If the Sherman act, how- 
ever, should be so modified (as sug- 
gested by Mr. Knox) that it would for- 
bid only unreasonable restraint of trade 
and injurious suppression of competi- 
tion, the public would justly insist 
upon the enactment of new laws pro- 
viding for more severe regulation of 
traffic and rates. 

If it had not been checked by this suit 
and decision, the movement for consoli- 
dation would soon have placed the rail- 
ways of the country completely in the 
hands of a very few men. Ownership 
by the Federal Government would then 
inevitably have been suggested to the 
American people as a remedy for condi- 
tions which a majority of them would 
not accept. For such a venture the na- 
tion is not prepared. The day may 
come when it will be expedient for the, 
Government to acquire and operate the 
entire railway system—which now has 
two-fifths of the world’s mileage, em- 
ploys an army of 1,100,000 men, and is 
capitalized at $12,000,000,000 in stock 
and bonds—but it is not yet in sight. 
For some time to come we shall be better 
served by corporate enterprise under na- 
tional supervision and regulation. By 
careful and wise regulation we may gain 
all the benefits that could be derived front 
Government ownership, and avoid such 
disadvantages and political dangers as 
might accompany the acquisition and op- 
« ation of so vast a network of trans- 
portation lines. 

The question of regulation is closely 
related to the suggested modification of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law. That stat- 
ute was aimed at manufacturing combi- 
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nations, not at railroads, in the restraint 
of which its most effective use has been 
found. A strict and thorough enforce- 
ment of it, in accord with this decision in 
the merger case, would neither improve 
the railway service nor give the public 
lower rates. In some cases such enforce- 
ment of it would be injurious to the pub- 
lic. On the other hand, the substitution 
of corporations for trust agreements has 
prevented an effective use of the law in 
the field of manufactures. This statute and 
the Interstate Commerce law should be 
larmonized and fitted to the conditions 
and needs of the present time. The sub- 
ject is so important that it deserves care- 
ful investigation by Congress, which for 
some years has preferred to avoid it. We 
should make an earnest effort to improve 
and perfect our Federal legislation con- 
cerning railroads. Whenever it shall ap- 
pear that Congress is unable or unwilling 
to provide such just and reasonable legis- 
lation as fhe new conditions require it 
will be expedient to prepare for the in- 
evitable growth of a popular demand fo: 
national ownership. : 
& 


The Logical Stopping-Place 


THE first and most frequent objection 
made against those who propose a more 
moderate doctrine of inspiration is that, 
if you once give up the inspired infalli- 


“ 


bility of Scripture there is “no logical 
stopping-place ” this side of absolute dis- 
belief in Christianity. If inspiration be 
so reduced as to allow errors in the Bible, 
then human reason, it is said, can test 
and reject anything, and some miracles 
will go, and then all belief in Christ, and 
we are reduced to pure naturalism, or 
deism, or perhaps materialism . and 
atheism; for there is “no logical stop- 
ping-place.” Well, if the doctrine of in- 
fallible inspiration is the only evidence 
we have of anything in the Bible, when 
that goes everything goes. The man who 
is so tied to the one authority of infalli- 
ble, inerrant inspiration that he will not 
believe anything that is not infallibly in- 
spired is ina bad way. When that goes 
all is lost—and not a few people 
have been made infidels by that danger- 
ous doctrine. They have found out that 
there are errors ir the Bible and then all 
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their faith has gone. They had “ no log- 
ical stopping-place.” 

But there are errors and contradic- 
tions in the Bible beyond all question. 
When one finds that out he has to modify 
his notion of inspiration to accord with 
the facts. If he is so startled and 
shocked that he is thrown quite off his 
base and has nothing left to stand on, he 
gives up Christianity entirely and be 
comes an unbeliever. If he has too much 
good sense for this, he will discover that 
these errors and contradictions affect 
nothing vital, seldom anything religious; 
and he will proceed to modify his doc- 
trine of inspiration. He reads that “in 
six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth.” He is informed by science that 
the world was not made in six days, and 
he is compelled to believe science. What 
does he give up? Simply “ six days.” 
What has he left? All this: “ The Lord 
made heaven and earth,” which is all 
that is of any account for religion. It 
will not be hard for him, if he is a sen- 
sible man, to accommodate his doctrine 
of inspiration to that change. 

We will take a more serious example. 
He reads in the Fourth Commandment 
as recorded in Exodus-that the Sabbath 
was instituted to commemorate the rest- 
ing of God on the seventh day after the 
work of creation. God so declared it on 
Sinai and wrote the words on tables of 
stone. He reads in Deuteronomy that 
God declared from Sinai that the reason 
for its institution was to preserve the 
memory of the deliverance from Egypt, 
and nothing said about creation; and 
each the exact words of Jehovah from 
the burning mount and recorded on the 
tables of stone preserved in the Ark. 
When a man sees that he begins to ques- 
tion whether Moses wrote Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, or spoke the words re- 
corded of him; and he begins to accept 
the conclusion of the higher critics as to 
the late origin of the Pentateuch and as 
to the unhistorical character of much 
written therein. He then reads in school 
the text-books on history and he finds 
that the story of the Flood is absolutely 
contradicted and that no such event 
could have occurred within thousands of 
years of the time fixed for it in Genesis, 
Then, if a sensible man, while he is con- 
firmed in his relaxation of doctrine, he 
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does not feel compelled to relax beyond 
the evidence. There may have been no 
Noah, no Ark, no two and two, no seven 
sad seven, no Flood at all; but it does 
not follow that there is no God who 
hates sin, who loves righteousness, who 
is our Father in heaven and to whom 
worship should be paid. What has Noah 
got to do with religion? The story of 
Abraham’s faith is sublime, but faith 
does not lose its beauty if we conclude 
not to believe that Abraham lived to be 
a hundred and seventy-five years old and 
that Isaac was born when he was a hun- 
dred years old and his wife was nearly 
or quite as old, or that he was about to 
kill his son on Mount Moriah when an 
angel stopped him. The careful student 
of the Bible may absolutely deny the 
truth of the beautiful story of Jonah and 
the whale, and the repentance of 
Nineveh, and yet not lose a bit of the 
lesson of obedience and of the love of 
God even for idolaters. For there is for 
sensible persons a “logical stopping- 
place.” A man must go with the evi- 
dence, but he need go no further. Nay, 
while we must all follow our own reason, 
we need to have our reason enlightened 
by such a book asthe Bible, and especial- 
ly by the account of the life, teachings 
and death of Jesus Christ and the in- 
structions of his Apostles. Even a wit- 
ness on the stand is allowed to “ refresh 
his memory” by referring to written 
notes, and our understanding of God and 
of duty and our hope of eternal life are 
wonderfully enlightened and refreshed 
by the teachings of the Bible. 

The Bible in its most valuable parts, 
Old Testament and New, is its own evi- 
dence, because it awakens a response in 
us; it “finds” us. It tells us of God, of 
sin, of repentance, of the new and 
spiritual life, of faith and hope and love, 
of eternal life, of the great Teacher, of 
his cross and resurrection. Christianity 
stands not on infallible inspiration, but 
on the truth of its teaching of fatherhood 
and brotherhood and sacrifice and serv- 
ice. While these truths stand Chris- 
tianity will stand. 

It is well said that it does not follow 
because one pares his nails that he must 
cut off his arm. It does not follow be- 
cause a man gives up belief in the old 
strict doctrine of inerrant, infallible, 
plenary inspiration that logical consist- 
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ency requires him to throw Christianity 
overboard, with all its precious freight 
of duties and hopes, and count himself 
with the beasts that perish, “a swine of 
Epicurus’s herd.” It is cowardly to say 
that it is not safe to give up an error for 
fear we may have to give up the truth. 


& 


Strikes Under Government Em- 
ployment 


AtTHo the great strike in-Holland has 
for the time being ended in fiasco, it has 
been big enough and it has lasted long 
enough to awaken serious reflections. 

Strikes in America, as in England, 
have been against private employers, in- 
dividual or corporate. We have never 
had a great strike in the Post Office serv- 
ice or in any Government department. 
England, altho her telegraphs as well as 
her postal service are a Government en- 
lerprise, has been equally fortunate. In 
Germany railroads also are operated by 
the state, but no general strike of rail- 
road employees has ever occurred. This 
immunity of governments from inter- 
ruptions of business, to which private 
undertakings are ever liable, has hithefto 
attracted almost no attention. The ques- 
tion of what should or could be done if 
a widespread strike should occur under 
a socialistic organization of the indus- 
trial world has seldom been raised and 
never discussed. Socialists doubtless 
have imagined such a thing impossible, 
and other people have not been sufficient- 
'y convinced that socialism could be real- 
ized in their day to feel any great inter- 
est in such a conundrum. 

But now these Dutchmen, who more 
than once in the history of their little na- 
tion have done something significant be- 
fore other people have thought of it, 
have sharply reminded us all that human 
nature under government employment is 
liable to be very much the same as under 
the more familiar conditions of privately 
managed industry. For a few days the 
entire transportation system of a king- 
dom which owns its railroads and in 
which the humblest trackman is a public 
official has been tied up as tightly as the 
Mississippi Valley railroads were tied up 
by the great St. Louis strike of 1886. 

The immediate, outcome in Holland 
has been an easy victory for the Gov- 
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ernment, because the Premier happened 
to be a strong man and Parliament hap- 
pened to be made up of firm and wise 
legislators who did not hesitate to take 
such positive measures as the situation 
demanded. The proposed law against 
strikes was resolutely carried through, 
and all strikers were put in the position 
of criminals. That, of course, is what 
any energetic government would do un- 
der similar circumstances if it had public 
opinion back of it. But suppose it didn’t. 

Suppose, in short, that in a nation 
owning its railroads and managing them 
as a government service the laboring 
class holds the balance of power in poli- 
tics, as it does in New Zealand and in 
some of the States of Australia. Or 
suppose that under socialism the men 
who are assigned by the public officials 
to the relatively humble tasks of track 
walking, shoveling ballast, turning 
switches, cleaning streets, working in 
factories and digging coal, outnumber 
and can outvote the men who are as- 
signed to keep accounts, to transact pub- 
lic business and to wait on ladies at bar- 
gain counters. Can we imagine that un- 
der either of these conditions a govern- 
ment would be resolute in suppressing 
disorder ?: Could any other thing happen 
than a complete surrender to the 
strikers ? 

If nothing short of a complete sur- 
render of the government is conceivable 
when the strikers are themselves the 
power behind the government, it is plain 
that under a régime of public ownership 
of the greater industrial enterprises, or 
under socialism, there might be a politic- 
ally enforced demand for the lion’s share 
of the product of industry by that par- 
ticular group or party of workingmen 
which happened to be a numerical ma- 
jority. Perhaps this would not be a 
worse state of affairs than that under 
which we now live, wherein a big lion’s 
share is obtained by a clever minority, 
the capitalistic employers. Be that as it 
may, the fact which we shall do well not 
to forget is that, unless human beings 
are by some mysterious process to be 
transformed into horny-handed angels, 
the industrial world will continue to be 
controlled by those who have the power 
and the cleverness to control it, and who 
will not scruple overmuch to control it 
to their own advantage. As long as hu- 
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man nature is what it now is, and as long 
as men differ in any form of ability, in- 
cluding financial and political cleverness, 
there will be an under dog, and he will 
live on what he can get. 

The precise conditions here supposed, 
however, will not prevail in any one of 
the larger nations for many years to 
come, if, indeed, they ever do. The agri- 
cultural population is too distinct from 
the wage-earning classes employed in 
manufacturing, mining and transporta- 
tion to be easily absorbed into a work- 
ingman’s party. Other independent ele- 
ments are the professional and the mer- 
cantile classes, and the manufacturers, 
who would still remain private employ- 
ers if telegraphs, railroads and municipal 
services generally were taken over by the 
public. With political forces thus 
grouped, no workingman’s party could 
intimidate a strong government, and any 
strike of government employees would 
inevitably terminate in failure as the one 
in Holland has done. Therefore no ar- 
gument against governmental control of 
public utilities can fairly be drawn from 
the possibility of strikes in the public 
service. Compulsory arbitration could in 
most instances be successfully resorted 
to. The reflections which we have of- 
fered take on a serious significance only 
as they bear upon local or occasional con- 
ditions in which a labor party happens 
for the time being to be in political con- 
trol. Under such conditions the fallacy 
of a favorite socialistic argument would 
quickly be manifest. Our industrial sys- 
tem, the socialist says, forgets that a 
horse must be fed before he can be made 
to work. The socialist forgets that a 
horse cannot be made to work until he is 
broken to harness, and that he cannot be 
broken to harness by merely feeding 
him. The socialist would have to learn 
to harness himself and that might not be 
casy. 

Sd 


The Exploration of the Atmos- 
phere. 


EXPEDITIONS to unknown parts of the 
earth’s surface, such as Tibet or the Ant- 
arctic, attract considerable popular atten- 
tion; but not so many people are ac- 
quainted with the large amount of work 
that has been done recently in the ex- 
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ploration of the vast ocean of air at the 
bottom of which we live. The earlier 
and occasional observations made by bal- 
loonists in person have now been super- 
seded in Europe by systematic sounding 
of the higher regions of the atmosphere 
by small balloons carrying only meteor- 
ological instruments automatically re- 
cording the pressure, temperature and 
other data. The box of instruments is 
made marvelously light and compact, so 
that the whole apparatus weighs only 
about a pound, and yet gives an indelible 
record of the barometer and thermometer 
readings and the time. The balloon is 
but little more than a yard in diameter 
and is closed at the bottom. As it rises 
the gas in it expands until, when it has 
reached the desired hight, it bursts, and 
the instruments come down with the at- 
tached parachute. The ascent is so rapid 
that an altitude of 50,000 feet is attained 
in about an hour and the descent is made 
in about two hours more. The box con- 
taining the apparatus has a notice in sev- 
eral languages for the return of the rec- 
ord to the meteorological office. For the 
past three years at least one balloon a 
month has been sent up from each of 
seven of the capitals and important cities 
of Europe, and in all over 600 records 
have been obtained from hights over 36,- 
000 feet. 

These observations have materially 
changed our ideas of the condition of 
things above us. It had been assumed 
that the air becomes continuously colder 
the greater the altitude, and that at some 
point not very high above the surface of 
the earth a constant temperature pre- 
vails in all latitudes and seasons. Both 
these ideas are now known to be false. 
The variations of temperature are as 
great at 35,000 feet as they are at. half 
that altitude. At 35,000 feet the differ- 
ence in temperature between Paris and 
St. Petersburg varies from 4 to 40 de- 
grees Cent. The change of temperature 
with the hight is quite irregular. The 
temperature decreases rapidly up to 
about 25,000 feet, then the rate of fall 
becomes continuously slower until at alti- 
tudes above 35,000 feet the temperature 
becomes stationary, or even rises, with 
fluctuations of one to three degrees. At 
about 60,000 feet it begins to decrease 
again with the altitude. The lowest tem- 
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perature so recorded is —75 degrees 
Cent. 

The theory of electrons, or particles of 
electricity, has given a new interest to the 
study of the electrical condition of: the 
air, and we may expect in the near future 
some explanation of the mysterious ef- 
fects “of atmospheric changes on thc 
health of human beings, such as why we 
can foretell a storm with our corns and 
teil a hawk from a handsaw when the 
wind is southerly. Almost all air con- 
tains free particles charged with positive 
and negative electricity, and the clearer 
and cleaner the air the more numerous 
these are. The physiological effects are 
apparently due not so much to the abso- 
lute number of these electrons as to the 
predominant influence of those of the 
same sign, and air containing more posi- 
tive than negative particles, or the re- 
verse, causes sickness. The fohn winds 
of the Alps, which are warm, and dry 
winds resembling the chinooks of the 
Rocky Mountain region, and which are 
known to be deleterious to the health, 
have been found to contain an excess of 
positive electrons brought down from 
high altitudes. 

Rain carries down these electrical par- 
ticles, and it is curious to find that the 
residue left on evaporation of freshly 
fallen rain is radioactive—that is, it gives 
off rays invisible to the eye, but capable 
of penetrating wood or flesh and affect- 
ing a photographic plate like the Ront- 
gen rays. This peculiar property soon 
disappears from the dust of rain-water, 
instead of being a permanent radiation as 
in the case of the new metal, radium. 

Js 


Municipal Exhibits 


NEXT summer will be comparatively 
poor in exhibitions. But American 
travelers in Europe who have an interest 
in municipal problems and in the im- 
provement of cities and towns will find 
open to them one exhibition of particular 
interest. This will be in Dresden. 

In 1897 there was a gathering of Ger- 
man burgomasters in Cologne, called to 
consider the advisability of a joint munic- 
ipal exhibit of German cities for the 
Paris World’s Fair. At that meeting it 
was decided that the German cities 
would not make an exhibit at Paris, but 












































shuuld better serve their interests by 
holding an exhibit at Dresden in 1903, 
devoting this solely to civic problems and 
confining it to German municipalities. 
For six years the preparations have been 
quietly going on, and now the exhibition 
is to open next May and continue until 
the end of September. 

Thirty-two German cities are repre- 
sented on the executive board and it is 
expected that at least one hundred cities 
will contribute to the exhibition. The 
prospectus outlines a most interesting 
and comprehensive display, including not 
only the units that go to make up a beau- 
tiful, orderly and convenient city, but 
also illustrations of the progress that has 
been made during the last decade in the 
various branches of city government. 
From bridges to subways and from har- 
bors to street cleaning the circular out- 
lines departments established to illus- 
trate every conceivable problem of mu- 
nicipal housekeeping. Civic philanthropy 
also will have its section. The German 
cities will show what provision they make 
for the care of the aged, for the burial of 
the dead, for the encouragement of sav- 
ings, as well as their establishment and 
management of parks, baths, exhibition 
halls, etc. Municipal administration in 
Germany has been reduced to such a sci- 
ence and the problems of the German 
cities are so akin to our own, in so far as 
they rise from a similarly rapid city 
growth, that the student of civic affairs 
in the United States cannot fail to be 
deeply interested in the Dresden exhibi- 
tion. 

At our own St. Louis Fair next year 
there is promised, happily, an exhibit of 
a somewhat similar character, the direct- 
ors—for the first time in the history of 
American expositions—having wisely 
set apart a “ Municipal Improvement 
Section.” This will not be confined to 
examples drawn from the United States, 
but will be international in its scope. 
What it may lack, therefore, in complete- 
ness and thoroughness as compared with 
the German exhibit it will gain in breadth 
and novel suggestiveness. But the Dres- 
den exhibit should be a great help to the 
managers of the Municipal Improvement 
Section of the St. Louis Fair. Indeed, it 


would be well, no doubt, if the complete 
German exhibit could be brought to this 
country. 
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With the establishment of this. new 
and valuable department in our modern 
expositions, for it has already appeared 
in the expositions of Brussels, Paris and 
Turin, it should not be necessary to learn 
over again those lessons as to permanent 
effectiveness of which the exhibitions 
themselves have been the best teachers. 
We.should be able to profit by their ex- 
ample and recognize at once that some- 
thing more is needed than the spectacular 
and scenic, than merely the bringing to- 
gether of a brief collection of articles 
that must soon be scattered. Our mu- 
nicipalities already constitute an exhibi- 
tion of unrelated, individual and con- 
flicting experiments. There is no depart- 
ment of modern science (and the ad- 
ministration of cities may fairly be called 
a science) which has had so little cor- 
relation and reduction to scientific prin- 
ciples. If the Municipal Improvement 
Section of the St. Louis Fair is to realize 
anything like its full possibilities of use- 
fulness, provision should be made for the 
collection and comparison of city statis- 
tics, for the establishment of a bureau of 
reliable and comparative information 
where municipal ideas may be exploited 
and explained, and finally for the pub- 
lication of a report that shall be a perma- 
nent contribution to the great cause of 
civic: betterment. 

But St. Louis has done so well in the 
establishment of this section that there 
may reasonably be expectation that it 
will complete its work. It will, in that 
case, go as far beyond next summer’s 
exhibition in Dresden as the college goes 
beyond the kindergarten, and by provid- 
ing for the preparation of bibliographies, 
indices, tabulated summaries and mar- 
shaled data will raise a monument to its 
own. sagacity in a valuable and lasting 
addition to the municipal improvement 
movement of the hour. 


ws 


That Governor Taft has been 
willing and even anxious to 
remain. in the Philippines to 
carry on his work and perfect the civil 
erganization of the islands there can be 
no doubt. But that he.ought to remain 
there is by no means clear... He is not 
aman in good health. The climate is 
very trying for him. He has once had 
to return for surgical and medical care, 


Governor 
Taft 
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and he then risked his life by going back. 
By the last reports he has been com- 
pelled to go to the higher altitude of 
Benguet for his health. We trust that 
he and the President will consider that a 
valuable life need not be wasted. There 
are very important positions that he can 
well fill in this country, and such have 
often been mentioned in connection with 
his name. He declined a position on the 
Supreme Bench out of a sense of duty, 
but suicide is no duty. It is true that 
the filling of his place would require 
much consideration, but there are other 
good men on the Board of Commission- 
ers and the vacancy could be filled, even 
without selecting General Wood, who 
rather belongs to the active army and 
whose name has doubtless suffered from 
the sycophancy of Captain “ Bellairs.” 
Yet General Wood’s merits are not to be 
thus snuffed out. 


Professor Royce, of 
Harvard University, is 
beyond all question a 
devout and helpful teacher about religion 
—perhaps we might say of religion. In 
a late article he says that he is always 
glad when the teacher of philosophy as 
related to religion can see his: way to 
avoid all connection with any sect or 
form of the visible Church. He believes 
that connection with the Church concerns 
chiefly the man engaged in practical 
philanthropic tasks, while the philos- 
opher’s business is something else, per- 
haps of less importance. Further, he 
holds that by holding aloof from the 
visible Church the philosopher helps to 
maintain in himself and display to his 
students that independent judicial spirit 
which is his first obligation. Is it then 
a fact that by joining one Church a man 
is put into antagonism toward other 
Churches? Such has been the fact; such 
is still too often the fact. But in the pres- 
ent coming together of sects membership 
in one rather than another is properly 
coming to be a matter chiefly of local 
convenience, and it is the recognition of 
this fact and of the utter unimportance of 
the distinction between Christian bodies 
that has produced the growth of the sen- 
timent for federation and even union of 
the Churches. They see they are one in 
spirit; why not be one in visible expres- 


The Philosopher 
in Religion 
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sion? We think that already the Church 
has come in many places, in Cambridge 
for example, to the condition in which 
the most judicial philosopher can join a 
Church and yet not be made sectarian or 
partial thereby. And the man who 
avoids. all connection with the Christian 
Church avoids some of the noblest in- 
fluences and fellowships which would 
benefit even a philosopher and help, his 
hilosophy. 2 
Pp phy ae 

One medical surprise follows 
another. What seemed more 
unlikely than that mosquitoes are the 
cause of malaria and yellow fever? And 
vet such is the fact now universally ac- 
cepted. And who would have thought 
that the foremost cause of leprosy, the 
most dreaded of diseases, is the eating of 
tnwholesome fish? And yet, when this 
cause is once suspected a multitude of 
proofs seem to support it, and an investi- 
gation made in India brings back the re- 
port that such is probably the fact. It 
seems that where leprosy prevails, as in 
Palestine, Norway, Nova Scotia and 
Hawaii, fish is a large item of food. This 
does not mean that fish, fresh or well 
cured, is unhealthy, nor that leprosy is 
not, in a way,- contagious; but merely 
that fish badly cured is a disposing cause 
of the disease. To be sure the theory 
has not yet become a matter of settled 
medical science, but it is one of those 
suggestions which have possible validity 
and which will be the occasion of very 
careful investigation, with the good hope 
that another dreaded disease will be first 
understood and then conquered and ex- 
terminated. That is what we have in 
large measure done with typhus fever 
and yellow fever, and expect to do with 
malaria and consumption. 

as 

By .a sufficient majority in 
a not very full meeting, but 
after a fair discussion, the 
Union League Club of this city voted to 
lay on the table the recommendation of 
its committee, which offered a resolution 
in favor of reducing the representation 
in Congress of the States which shut out 
the negro from the polls. We are in- 
clined to accept this action as wise. We 
have failed to see any good to come.out 
of the proposition to reduce their repre- 
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sentation or any way of doing it. Of 
course it is utterly unjust that where one 
class of men are shut from the polls the 
remaining class should carry the full rep- 
resentation ; but what can be done about 
it? What census will tell us how many 
negroes are incompetent to understand 
and explain a section of the Constitution 
read to them? A census could take no 
acccount of how many are excluded by 
registrars’ unfair application of a law 
which does not mention negroes, nor how 
many fail to apply for registration be- 
cause they did not pay their poll-tax six 
months in advance. The grandfather 
clauses are probably unconstitutional, but 
they shut out nobody; they only admit 
voters to the polls who would be.shut out 


by those other provisions which will defy: 
We do not care to'stir up” 


the census. 
sectional hostility by attempting’ to re- 
duce representation, but prefer to endure 
the wrong to other parts of the country 


for a while, until the slow processes of; 


education, thrift and increasing wealth 
shall bring relief. Injustice will.not pre- 
vail forever. Mississippi had at*the end 
of the War hardly any negroes who could 


read; now over half of those overt ten: 


years old can read and write, and the pro- 
portion has increased by 12 per cent. 
every decade. It is the slow, forces that 
must renovate the world, those that cre- 
ate public sentiment. 
s 

We seem to get a clue to the amazing 
action of the German authorities on the 
island of Ruk, who have arrested the en- 
tire graduating class of the American 
Board’s school for teachers and preach- 
ers and taken them to Ponape, the princi- 
pal one of the Caroline Islands. The 
charge is that the natives preach against 
the German Government, and it seems to 
include the American missionary, the 
Rev. N. L.. Stimson. Two American 
women teachers who desired to return to 
the United States were refused passage 
on the German steamer to Hong Kong. 
The trouble very likely comes. from the 
desire of the German governor. to force 
the natives into a German tiaining 
school, and the reluctance of the people 
to leave the school conducted by the 
American ladies. Doubtless our Govern- 
ment will settle the difficulty amicably 
with the German Government. 
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We may fairly presume that the new 
Archbishop. of Manila, the Rt. Rev. 
George Montgomery, of San Francisco, 
would be a much fitter man for the place, 
under the new conditions, than Arch- 
bishop Nozaleda, who has been retired, it 
would seem to his own spiritual advan- 
tage as well as that of his flock. We re- 
gret that Bishop Montgomery is reported 
to. have declined the appointment. Dr. 
Rooker, Secretary of the Philippine 
Commission, was not long ago named 
as bishop; and now another Ameri- 
can, the Rev. Dr. J. Dougherty, a pro- 
fessor of theology in Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been appointed bishop, we presume 
to one of the new sees. The new times 
require new men, and men not of the type 


-of Bishop Alcocer, the Spanish Philippine 


scold. - 
Sd 


In not one of the State Universities 
do we hear the proposition to segregate 
the women, or to limit their number, out 
of fear that they will crowd out the men. 
In Michigan Uniiversity, the leader and 
pioneer of the State Universities, the first 
—_ to graduate women from the Liter- 

ry Department.was that of 1872,-when 
om of a class of 93 there were 2 women. 
In, the class of f901 there were 14 
women out of a class of 289, or nearly 
one-half. That is abont- what ought to , 
be expected and desired, as there are 
about as many girls as boys who need 


education. 
Js 


What the opinion of the Attorney- 
General of California has barred from 
the public schools is not the Bible, but 
the regular reading of it as a religious 
exercise. For reference it can be as 
much in the school libraries as a diction- 
ary, and for literary study it can as well 
be used as Shakespeare’s plays. But very 
properly all religious exercises that might 
excite conflict are excluded. 


a 


Another occasion for international 
difficulty is removed in the agreement 
for a combined equal control of the Bag- 
dad railway by Germany, England and 
France. The visit of King Edward to 
Lisbon, Paris and Rome further makes 
for peace. 
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The Home Insurance Company 


On Monday evening last the Home In- 
surance Company, of this city, celebrated 
its semi-centennial by a reception and 
banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria, at which 
were present leading underwriters from 
all over the United States, who were 
pleased to have the opportunity of con- 


Simeon L. Loomis, President, 1853-1855 








& McNamee on ground upon which now 
stands the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety Building. In 1863 it moved to 
the northwest corner of Broadway and 
Cedar Street, and in 1879 to the Boreel 
Building, and the company is now about 
to move'to the new building at Nos. 52-56 
Cedar Street, which was erected by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company for the 


Charles J. Martin, President, 1855-1888 








Daniel A. Heald, President, 1888-1900 


gratulating the officers of this well- 
known Fire Insurance Company. The 
Home completed its organization on the 
13th of April, 1853, and commenced busi- 
ness in the Directors’ Room of the Con- 
tinental Bank, removing on May Ist to 
No. 10 Wall Street, and a year later to 
the basement of the St. Nicholas Bank, 
corner of New and Wall streets, which 
place it occupied until its new building 
at No. 4 Wall Street was completed in 
December of 1854. Four years later the 
Company moved to Nos. 112 and 114 
Broadway, a building erected by Bowen 
934 


John H. Washburn, elected President April, 1901 


exclusive use of the Home. The first 
President of the company was Simeon L. 
Loomis, for many years Secretary of the 
Etna Insurance Company of Hartford. 
Charles J. Martin, Secretary and after- 
ward Vice-President, was the second 
President, and was succeeded by Daniel 
A. Heald in 1888. John H. Washburn, 
the present Executive, was born in Am- 
herst, Mass., in 1828, was graduated 
from Amherst College in 1849, and ten 
years later entered the service of the 
Home Insurance Company. He has held 
the positions of Assistant Secretary, Sec- 
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steadily grown until to-day it stands in 
the front rank of the great Fire Insur- 
ance companies of the world. Its .as- 
sets exceed $17,000,000.00, and its surplus 
above the $3,000,000.co capital is more 
than $6,000,000.00, and its reserve for 
unearned premiums and all other liabili- 
ties, not including capital, is over $7,- 
500,000.00. The officers of the company 
are: John H. Washburn, President; E!- 
bridge G. Snow, Vice-President; Fred- 
eric C. Buswell, Second Vice-President ; 
Emanuel H. A. Correa, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Areunah M. Burtis, Secretary ; Wii- 
liam H. Cheney, Secretary, and Henry J. 
Ferris, Assistant Secretary. The Direct- 
ors are: Levi P. Morton, Cornelius N. 
Bliss, John H. Washburn, Benjamin Per- 
kins, Elbridge G. Snow, George H. 
Hartford, Henry F. Noyes, Lucien C. 
Warner, Warner Van Norden, Dumont 
Clarke, James B. Van Woert, John 
Claflin, William F. Havemeyer, Cord 
Meyer and Levi C. Weir. 





No. 4 Wall Street, Building Occupied by the 
Home Insurance Company in 1854 


retary and Vice-President. It is remark- 
able that, like Mr. Washburn, Mr. Heald 
was also connected with the company for 
4, years, and Mr. Martin for 35 years,and 
that Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice-President 
of the United States, has for 50 years 
been connected with the company and is 
to-day the sole survivor of the original 
Board of Directors. The following fig- 
ures show the growth of the company: 


Assets. Capital. 
$647,071.33 $500, 0 





January ist, 1844.... 








July ist, 1854....... 730,079.98 :000.0 
January ist, 1859.... 1,008.18}-86 A 
July ist, 1859....... 1,063,191.54 





January ist, 1864.... 1,063,191.54 2,000, .00 
January ist, 1868.... 3,624,499.17 2,000; 
January ist, 1871.... 3,624,499.17 2, 5 
July ist, 1875....... 8,624,499.17 3, 
January "1st, 1899... .12,161,164.79 y 
January ist, 1901... .13, 687, "833. 53 ’ r 
January ist, 1903....17, "108, 635.12 3,0¢ ) 


Despite the enormous losses of the Chi- 
cago and Boston fires the company has 
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Nos. 52-56 Cedar Street, New Building of the 
Home Insurance Company, 1903 
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Steel Corporation’s Reports 


IN its recent reports the United States 
Steel Corporation has given to the public 
a statement more comprehensive, in ail 
probability, than any which the new 
Bureau of Corporations will exact from 
it or from any similar company. It was 
evidently the Corporation’s purpose to 
make a complete exhibition of all the 
facts and accounts as to which any one of 
the 58,629 stockholders might desire to 
be informed. The spirit shown in these 
and previous statements leads us to be- 
lieve that further information concern- 
ing details not included in the reports 
would be given if a stockholder should 
ask for it. This spirit, and the fullness 
of both the annual and the quarterly re- 
ports, deserve the commendation of even 
those who criticise the methods by which 
the great combination was formed and 
the influence it exerts upon the iron and 
steel industry. So far as its voluntary 
publication of the financial record of its 
current operations is concerned, the 
course of the Corporation must be re- 
garded as satisfactory. The influence of 
so great an example cannot fail to be 
beneficial. 

The report for the quarter ending with 
March shows a decrease in net.earnings 


of about $2,000,000, due largely, the Cor- ~ 


poration explains, to railroad congestion 
which prevented prompt deliveries. We 
may add that it was due in part to the 
temporary lowering of prices« on tin 
plates, sheets and wire (said to have been 
caused by competition), and to the strike 
which has affected business in the struc- 
tural steel department. It should be ob- 
served, however, that the unfilled orders 
on hand April Ist, for 5,410,719 tons of 
products, were greater in quantity than 
ever before. 

In the very full-report for the entire 
calendar year 1902 (published widely in 
the press by the Corporation) details are 
given concerning capitalization, assets, 
liabilities, the purchase of additional 
plants, the quantity of raw and finished 
products turned out, etc. In that year 
the volume of business was $560,510,000, 
which yielded net earnings of $133,308,- 
ooo—or $108,534,000, after deducting 
appropriations for depreciation and im- 
provements. The payment of interest 
and dividends, with allowance for sink- 
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ing fund, left undivided profits or sur- 
plus amounting to $34,253,000, making 
the Corporation’s entire surplus at the 
end of the year $77,874,000. The aver- 
age number of employees was 168,127, 
to whom was paid $120,528,000 in 
salaries‘:and wages. In March the shares 
were held by 58,629 persons (against 
43,019 a year earlier), not including the 
27,379 employees who have subscribed 
for stock under the new profit-sharing 
plan, and to whom 48,983 shares of pre- 
ferred stock have been allotted, altho 
only 25,000 were originally offered. 


7 


On April rst, as shown by last 
week’s reports to the Jron Age, the record 
for monthly output of pig iron was again 
broken. 


....For March the Treasury’s excess 
of receipts over expenditures was only 
$447,848, but the excess for the nine 
months of the fiscal year has been $33,- 
829,000. 


....The Government’s report as to 
winter wheat, showing a condition of 
97.3 (against 78.7 one year ago), indi- 
cates a crop very much in excess of any 
heretofore harvested. 


.+.- Twelve canning factories in On- 
tario -have recently been consolidated 
under the name of.the Canadian Canners’ 
Consolidated Companies, Limited, with a 
capital of $2,500,000. 


....English railroad officers now ex- 
amining our railways systems and 
methods express amazement at the enor- 
mous sums American companies are 
spending upon improvements. 


....A new company, known as the 
California Fruit Agency, has been or- 
ganized to control the handling and mar- 
keting of the fruit of Southern California. 
The interests associated in it represent 
89 per cent. of the output. 


....According to the testimony of 
John W. Gates concerning the transfer 
of Louisville & Nashville stock to J. P. 
Morgan & Co., he sold to that house 
100,000 shares at $130, and 206,00c at 
$150. This transaction appears to have 
given. Mr. Gates and his associates a 
profit of about $7,400,000 upon their 
speculative purchase of control. 
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EPORT OF THE ComDrs1on OF THE 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, of New York, 4 New York, in the State of New 
close of business A April th, 1903. 


York, at the 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.........2.sceeceseeees +$2e,006, 702.85 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 4,680. 
United States bonds to secure circulation.... 50, 
Stocks, secu 85, 
200,000. 
885,065. 
49,691. 
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Specie 


Legal- ender notes... ° 
Redemption ‘fond: with ‘United States 


(5 = cent. circulation) 
Due m United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fu 


cccecccccevecce + 000+ 0$80,280, 
” LIABILITIES. 
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less expenses and ‘taxes paid. 

National bank notes , earns 

State bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National 1 Banks pesndese sh e.06 ode 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and cuvihes banks. . 

Dividends unpa' 3 

Individual de its subject to check.. 
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EDWARD A. PRICE, Directors. 
H. 0. HULBERT, 


QUIT AND EAT. 


Some Coffee Tales. 


Show a woman an easy, comfortable and age 
to improve her complexion and she is naturally 
Coffee is the one greatest enemy of fair on Msg for in 
the most - cases it os great affects the KO 
‘tion e 


instead = gol ng its na naturel way. 
mudd diseases of the different 


train of 
of the ‘be body, which, in all too many cases, develop 


chronic diseases. 
A lady of how coffee affected her says: © I was 
—_ it was under the 


When I o uded to ay t coffee and take Postum Food 
Coffee 'T had it made care and from the vei 
cup we liked the taste of it better than any of 


coffee. 
*“*In a short time the left Rag | side and my friends 
began to comment on my complexion and 
general looks. I have sone = anything equal to the 
I got from making this c aoe 
**A young lawyer in Philadelphia named 


whose 
life was almost a burden from indigestion er and its, train 


** Another friend, an old gentleman of seventy, named 
——, who for years suffered all one could suffer and 
live, ‘trom dyspepsia, and who sometimes for — 
eat no bread or solid food, only a little weak 
= coffee upon m recommendation and too! 

began to y ©—$-~ Now he cam eat rich 


To Teach 
of Battle Creek, k, 
interesting ed 
The s og is Ray 
Let us know 





be no reissue. 





Ro OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York in the State of New York, at the close of 
business April , 1908. 


RESOURCES. 
Cececccccccs $5,299, 283.20 


Loans and 4 
8,955. 


not reserv: agents). 
bankers. 
est other 4 items. 
xchanges for ring ho 
Notes of other National ba 
Fractional paper curren 
— money in 


ingab-esubins” notes 

Redemption fund with Unitea States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation 

Due from United States — "other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund. . 











rR 


nses and taxes paid. 
outs aneing 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks 




















ks.. 
s checks npentng. eoccecs 
United States deposits 


Retehes s sees sepstasscducées vided eens . . -$18,904,231.27 
Stats or Nsw AS Coury or Nsw 
8. ELLIOT W. 





| SB8BerRe 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors, 


CHA WARREN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and owers Je before me this 9th of A 
1903. ” LANSING BAIRD, = Pubite. ’ 


“Ww. 
L R, 


Ry 
THOR. JAMES, 


Pisinees Apel Oth. 1908 


“Loans and discounts. 
rdrafts . 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
ett: Ay eat ae BANK, 
tate of New York, at the close of 


10 eSOURCES. 

‘At row yg dE hon senees sence ssapsaceee 
ge on United States bonds..... covers 
Stocks, securi 





Checks 
Excha: for clea ee. 
Notes "of other Nations! beaks 


5 per cent. redemption fund 


Total .....sccceseess ccccccccccccccccccccs GOplamy tmaOn 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid 1m.........c.eeeeseeseees $1,00%,000,00 
S , fund. * 000.00 


eee eres eeeeeeeee 


undivided Co less expenses and taxes paid. 
National ba: notes outs ° 

Due to other r National ge 

Due to State banks and 





inane covccccccescces GBplaay taeeOl 

Stats or New Yo County oF New York, 88.: 

I, BENJAMIN F. +5 Cashier of the above-named 
=p do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
te the heet.ef sup uaowlolge ent and belief. 


Subscribed and to before me “ this 18th _™ 
a a sworn 
1903. W. 0.1 KING, Notary eaze 
Correct—Attest: WM. C. DEMOREST 
CHARLES F. 


MATTLAGE, } Directors, 
SAMUEL 8. CONOVER, 
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COST OF CITY LIGHTING. 


Full Text of the Statement Made by Mr. John M. Bowers 
at Albany, on Behalf of the 
Lighting Company. 





MR. MONROE'S FALSE FIGURES. 





Land Required for Plant in New York City Cost $5.75 per 
Sq. Ft.; in Boston, 30 Cents. 





Statement Made by Mr. Bowers on Behalf of Consolidated Gas 
Company at Legislative Hearing at Albany, 
April 7th, 1093. 





Mr. Robert G. Monroe, the Commissioner of Water Sup- 
ply, Gas and Electricity, recently submitted to the Mayor 
of the City of New York a report bearing upon the question 
of publie:lightning of the City of New York; reeommending, 
among other things, that legislation giving to the City 
the power to establish and maintain an electric plant for 
street lighting should be had. This report was based 
upon representations concerning the cost of street lighting 
in other cities, and the claim was made that the cost to 
the City of New York for public lighting was greater than 
the cost in the other cities selected by Mr. Monroe as a 
basis of comparison. 

The question whether or not the public lighting of the 
City of New York may be best obtained by municipal 
plant or by other means is, of course, one for the au- 
thorities of the City to determine; but it is felt that certain 
facts should be laid before this Committee for its assistance 
in determining legislation. 

The main points suggested in the report of Mr. Monroe 
are the questions of the cost to the Municipality of ‘ordi- 
nary gas lamps, the cost to the Municipality of incandes- 
cent mantles and the cost to the Municipality of electric 
lights. 

STREET GAS LAMPS. 


The average cost to the City in the Borough of Man- 
hattan for ordinary street lamps as furnished by the Con- 
solidated Gas Company, the Standard Gas Light Company 
and the New Amsterdam Gas Light Company, is $15.70 per 
lamp. The cost for similar service in other cities, as 
tabulated in Chart D of Mr. Monroe’s report, runs from 
$13.80 in Wilmington, Delaware, to $16.75 in Cincinnati; 
then to $17.50 in Hoboken, and thence by various grades 
running through four cities to $22 in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. The highest cost in the Borough of Manhattan 
is $17.50 per lamp. This is lower than the charges made 
in most other cities for the same service. 

It is true that the cost of gas lamps to the City in the 
Borough of the Bronx is $22 per lamp, and in one instance 





$24 per lamp; but in these districts the City is furnished 
with gas from mains, where the consumption per mile is 
much smaller than the Borough of Manhattan, and such 
charges will be found on investigation to compare most 
favorably with the cost in other cities for gas furnished 
under similar conditions. Thus the cost per lamp in 
Boston in 1898, the year before the incandescent gas lamp 
contract went into effect, was $24.82 per lamp. 

It will thus be seen that the greater part of the public 
lighting by gas lamps in the Borough of Manhattan is at 
low prices even when compared with the cities selected 
by Mr. Monroe for his comparison. With the cost of 
public lighting in Boroughs other than Manhattan and 
the Bronx, the Consolidated Gas Company has nothing di- 
rectly or indirectly to do. 

In all cases the Consolidated Gas Company is compelled 
to attend to the lighting and extinguishing, the repairing, 
the painting and the cleansing of the lamps and the sup- 
plying and renewal of the burners. 

It cannot therefore be seriously questioned that the 
furnishing of gas and the maintenance of the lamps, as 
above specified, at the rate of $17.50 per lamp or less, is 
reasonable and less than the cost of supplying similar 
lamps by any other method or under any other circum- 
stances the City can devise. Not only is gas furnished 
at this reasonable rate, but the Consolidated Gas Company 
extends its mains when requested by the City authorities 
so to do. As a matter of fact, the Consolidated Gas 
Company alone has over forty miles of mains upon which 
there is practically no private consumption, and miles of 
these mains have been laid through solid rock for the 
mere purpose of lighting the streets at a cost, the annual 
interest upon which at four per cent. is not repaid by the 
City by the allowance per lamp. As an example, the 
section running from Seventh Avenue at 145th Street 
to 153d Street was constructed in the year 1892 at a cost 
of $14,471. This section lights twenty lamps. There 
never was any private consumption of gas from this main 
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until within the last year. The interest upon the cost of 
this section at four per cent. per annum is $578.84. The 
cost paid by the City for the twenty lamps is $350—a 
deficit of $228.84, without allowing anything for the value 
of the gas or towards the expense the company is put to 
in caring for, lighting, extinguishing, repairing, painting 
and cleaning the lamps. 

And also the section on 78th Street from Avenue A to 
the East River was constructed in 1898 at a cost of 
$3,997.12, This section lights nine lamps. Tliere has 
never been any private consumption of gas from this main. 
The interest upon the cost of this section at four per 
cent. is $159.88. The cost paid by the City for the nine 
lamps is per- annum $157.50, a deficit of $2.38, without 
allowing anything for the value of the gas, etc. 

There is very little in Mr. Monroe's report criticizing 
the above charges for the furnishing of gas lamps; but 
he complains that the cost of incandescent mantles is far 
cheaper in the City of Chicago than in the City of New 
York, and states that it costs Chicago $2.40 additional a 
year for a lamp with an Incandescent burner, while in the 
Borough of Manhattan it costs $11.50. 


INCANDESCENT GAS MANTLE LAMPS. 


As to the question of incandescent mantles the gas 
companies neither own nor supply them. They are patented. 
Notwithstanding that the Consolidated Gas Company has 
no interest or ownership in such patents, it has constantly 
been engaged in making tests concerning the advantages 
of the different incandescent Nghts, and has in use to-day 
in front of its offices in the City of New York the lamp 
known as the Scott-Snell, and is entirely ready to adopt to 
the service of the City any incandescent mantles or lamps 
the City may desire. 

The incandescent mantles in Chicago are of a totally 
different character, and are maintained by what is called 
a pilot light, which burns gas all of the twenty-four hours, 
when the lamp is not in use for illumination of the streets. 
The City of Chicago simply adapted its old flat-flamed burner 
lanterns to the incandescent service by placing therein 
an incandescent mantle with a mica chimney for the 
purpose, as we are informed, of avoiding payment to the 
owners of the patents. The light that is given by these 
burners does not compare with the light from the ordinary 
Welsbach burner. 

Any comparison of the Chicago lantern with the Welsbach 
lantern must lead to the conclusion that Chicago not only 
sacrifices the advantages of the handsome and well-pro- 
portioned Boulevard lantern, but likewise the large quantity 
of light that is obtained under the Welsbach lantern. 

A significant fact bearing on this question {s that on 
April 16, 1902, the Chicago South Park Board renewed 
a contract with the Welsbach Company at $30 per annum 
per lamp. The lights are on Michigan Avenue. 

The system adopted in Chicago can never be satisfactory 
to the citizens of New York. But however that may be, 
if it shall be determined by the authorities that it is to 
the interest of the citizens of New York to adopt the sys- 
tem used in the City of Chicago, the Consolidated Gas 
Company is entirely willing to use the same, or, indeed, 
to use the Welsbach or any other incandescent mantle that 
the City will direct, on the City paying the cost thereof, 
and, of course, assuming the responsibility of any claim 
that may be made for the violation of patents. 

Dealing then with the question of incandescent gas sup- 
ply in the Borough of Manhattan, it is stated by Mr. 
Monroe that the cost to the City is at the rate of $29 
per lamp per annum. That service is certainly as cheap, 
if not cheaper, than similar service in most other cities 
of the Union. For the determination. of this question, we 
take Schedule D of Mr. Monroe’s report, referring to 
the Welsbach light. He first specifies the City of Chicago, 
but in this he is clearly in error, for that city has 


neither the Welshach light nor lantern. He also specifies 
the cities of Baltimore, leston, Seattle, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee and Wilmington. none of which have the 


Welsbach burner, mantle and Jantern, and five of “whieh 





cities are now in litigation concerning the it to use 
mantle at ell. The = to Portland instea of being: $23, 
as ated by Mr. ge a : 

to Dayton we cannot, accurate rmation, but 
are informed that the pach boggy MR a = 


ae at thie -—. reported by oir. 
“ae for the 700 lamps used in that c 
e remaining 


cities specified in Mrs fonroe’s report 


which he states costs at the rate of 
e tat 


therefore, that the arrangement 
which the a, Gas mastic ishes the Wels 
bach lam of New 
York at the rate of $29 

cost paid by all other cit 

Dayton, New Bedford, and 

40 cents less per annum; San Francisco, 25 cents less per 
annum, plus the moon; and D: n, concerning which. we- 
cannot o ~% accurate information. 


ELEOTRIOC LIGHTING. 


The main criticism, however, of Mr. Monroe is directed 
to the cost to the City of electricity as an oN Ke 
He states that the price paid in the ey ph 
hattan for a 2,000 candle power lamp is r years 
that he has secured — rts from 68 cities Tieedaee 
country showing the p: id in those cities for . 
ing the same with hme 2,000 candle power, an 
the average cost is 80. per lamp m4 year. 

Concerning the question of electricity it is proper to 
say: 

The electric lighting companies in the City of New York: 
have from time to time voluntarily reduced their rates: 
to the City and — consumers without any pressure: 
from the yy authorities or legislative action. 

The cost for are lamps in the Bronx, ——— nearly one- 
thousand, was redu in 1902 from 45 cents to 40 cents: 

per lamp per night, and a number of lamps in rt lo-. 
Palities n the Borough of Manhattan, for which the City 
had previously paid 50 cents and 45 cents lamp per 
night, was reduced to the uniform rate of cents. 

The Edison Company also reduced the price of electric 
current in 1898, and at the same time modified its price 
schedules, so that the smallest as well as the largest: 
consumer could obtain a discount. 

A second reduction was made two years later, and om 
September 1, 1 the third fn the series of cadeotions: 
made and contemp ated was announced, this change reduc- 
ing the ptm tome g price of electric current from 20 cents: 
to 15 cents per kilowatt hour. This reduction, in many 
eases 25 per cent., from former bills, will amount to- 
nearly $400.000, the entire expense of electric street light-- 
ing in the Borough of Manbattan for one year. 

This change will be the better appreciated when ft is: 
recalled that in Chicago and Boston, where many items 
of cost are lower than here, the maximum price is still 
20 cents per kilowatt hour. 

On analyzing the table prepared by Mr. Monroe as a 
basis of comparison with bids made for electric light- 
ine for lamps in the City of New York, we find: 

The electric light plants in some of the cities so selected 
are operated by water power: many of them Ln limited’ 
light schedules of 3,500. 3,650 and 5,800 lighting hours: 
per year, instead of 3,950, as required by the ew York: 
schedule. In many of the selected cases the current sup-- 
plied is far less than ired in New York 

In almost every case the service is largely, if not en-. 
tirely, overhead, with ‘Sennen les or outriggers, and in 
but one case is the service entirely underground as in the 
Borough of Manhattan 

It is, therefore, apparent that the general figures omeuns 
by Mr. Monroe form no basis for a oa with 
fair cost of electric lights in the City of New Y 

The main basis of comparison, however, that is made 
by Mr. Monroe, both on the Tay of incandescent 
mantles and the auestion of electric lighting, is the cost 
to the City of Chicago. It is claimed in his report that 
the cost to that city by reason of the operation of its 
municipal plant in the year 1902 was, for electrie light- 
$08.01 ey otal cost per lamp of 2,000 candle power, the sum of 


An examination of the reports of the City of Ohicago, as 
corrected by Haskins & Sells: as to the cost per lamp 
for its municipal system of electric lighting for the entire 
period of its existence, to wit: From the year 1888 to and 
oe the year 1900, was at the rate of $165.62 per 


ag seems, therefore, searcely reasonable to select a par- 
tieular year in which it {s claimed that the cost was way 
below the average as a basis of comparison. Neither can 
ri be safely made with stch cost, for the 

large amount are wholly 
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palities, and especially by the City of Boston. The apealt- 
gation made by that municipality which led finally to 
making of a ten-year contract a Bh the Boston Bloctris 
Light Company for the supply z 
city was in the year 1898. 

mate of the cost per east at Ch 
$87.38. Omitted items were estimated 
ee as Age this estimated cost $87. 
sum of $ 03, his latter cost, by the addit! 
tain Aan of difference existing’ between i 
Boston, was increased to the sum of $154.80 
conditions. This latter item would have been $170.40, h 
the Boston system, as in the case in the Borough of "Man- 


hattan, been entirely ——— that the City of Chi 


Accepti a os as correct th 
did in 1 supply itself at a cost of Facing and stipe 
omitted items, as was done in the’ tect 
it will be found the real cost to that cl 
sum of $119.16, and then, by correct 
so as to app ply to the conditions exist 
New York with an unde 
that the true cost, ba 
above, is 





least as great, greater, City 
e mere cost of the real estate essential for the use of 
the plants in the City of New York, 
cost of land necessary fo 
Boston, 


square foot, while the land on which the Water Side 
Station of the New York Edison Company was built cost 
at the rate of $5.75 per square foot. 

While Chicago is adopted as the main basis of comparison 
by Mr. Monroe, he also makes someones. to the cost of 
the Detroit Municipal plant. As Mr. Munroe refers to 
criticisms of such report in the ‘“ Electrical World and 
Engineer ’’ of February 28, 1903, it may not be amiss to 
quote the editorial on that article in the same number: - 

“* Again we have the pleasure of presenting to our read- 
ers a yah analysis of the Detroit municipal lighting 
report. It is a valuable lesson in applied statistics. We 
have not the least prejudice against municipal lighting be- 
cause it is —_ al, but we object —_ strenuous 
claims made in behalf of An lighting 
be substantiated. In the present ins eee the faults in 
the report are the same old faults to which we have 
fore called attention. They-are common faults in central 
station bookkeeping, public and private, but cannot for 
this reason be w legitimately in a comparison of public 
and private plants. re ee of the facts in this 
case may seem merciless, bu is better for the public 
that am! should come out FH. reserve, for many a 
a = 4 been tempted by the example.of Detrott.?, 

We have’ investigated many reported successes’ in munu- 
nicipal N¢hting aes have found, as a rule, the same kind 
of statistical dodging and shuffling that characterizes the 
report in hand. ow the art of electric lighting is an 
established success, and it needs no apologies. Nothing 
permanent is to be gained in it by conceal ing the facts 
as to its real cost, by whomsoever produced.”’ 

It may be further "atated that less than ten r cent. 
of the troit service is underground, the current is less. 
and the lighting schedule is 3,744 hours, instead of 8,950 
hours, as required by the New | York contracts, and over 
4,100 hours as actually delive 

This question of ry Tghting in Detroit was also 
carefully considered by the Boston authorities at the time 
of the making of the contract above set forth, and it was 
shown that the cost, as stated by the municipal authorities, 
was underestimated by leaving out large number of 
items in the same manner as was done in the Chicago 
estimate. It is a —— fact that the estimated cost 
per lamp of the municipal plant in the City of Detroit 
for the year 1897 was the 1 of $53.00 per lamp, while 
the estimated Chicago cost 902 is $53. 

The omitted items in the Detroit estimate for 1897, as 
found in the Boston report, raised cost to that mu- 
seapely to the sum o $111. 74, and when compared with 
the basis of cost in Boston was increased to the sum of 
$134.57, which would be still further increased. if com- 
pared with an underground system, to the sum of $152.45. 

It is thus ap — that the price bid for municipal 
lighting in the City of New York is at a far lower rate 
than it is reasonable to anticipate the City could obtain 
by furnishing its own electric su supply. 

If based upon a comparison with the cost to the Chicago 
authorities during the entire period of the existence of their 
municipal plant at ~ rate of $165.62 per lamp, the bids 
wines a electric lighting in the City of New York are 

19 

If based "can a comparison with the cost in the year 
1897 in the City of Ohicago, and increased in accordance 
with the difference in cost by the difference in local condi- 
tions as between Chicago and Boston or New York, the 
difference is between the sum of | aes and the sum bid 


in New York, to wit: $146, or 

And even when based Sf ten the oo cost to Chicago 
in the last year of $53.5 cost, when increased by 
omitted items and by comparisons with the differences in 
local conditions -. = Chicago and New York, will 
be the sum of $138.81, or "$7. 19 less than the bid of the 
electric lighting Saeeee in New York. > 


An 








y whereas 
sum of bay o.00 08 —_ 
e vement on concrete com: are 
the Cy $8 for the first square yard and $4 
whereas this work co be 
the sum of $2.50 per 
The com ed to employ ins 


mpell 
appeinted | y the Department of Highwa: some of whom 
are paid at the rate of $1,200 7 cole aan and the rest 


$4 per day. company has a 
= | additional —4 


square 
es are also coi 


aa tors to do the sam 
partment of Water Supply, G 
It = a matter of t that these contionen 


ay the cost at which 
lig the Oity of New York 

by the Brush Mecteie Light mpany which uses three- 
fourths of its — <a —, ate is at a figure which, 
since that corporatio w unde has 
my no dividends om | we not produced a sum over operat- 
ng expenses sufficient to meet even a reasonable allowance 
for depreciation 


Mr. Geen also makes a tabulation of certain cities 
stated to furnish their own electric lightin 


lamp; St. Joseph issouri, 7 
lamp; Allegheny, Pa. 1,414 lamps 
Jacksonville, Fia., = lamps at $90 per lamp. 
Mr. Monroe’s basis of —_——_- save the Poti 
sete and Detroit. Aside, th refore, from 
Cilcago and Detrat, Mr monroe ata 
y of any large size operating munic plants. 
ment whatever is made of the condit 


mtains no 
No state. 
fon under which these 


same and 

In December, 1: 
the question of a 
pointed to make inqui umber 
electricity with a 
— made was 
e street arcs 


At the present b \- 7 York Edison Com , a 
—y- A, p at or, the hours per annum costs 3.56c. 
r lam 
PThe res result, therefore, of the e conchunon th Worcester and 


future supply the 
kind at a far less expense than w 
municipal ownership. 
I only desire further to say St the public lighting of 
> Consolidated Gas bm Me less than four + ay cent. 
its entire busin that taxes were levied on the 


the development a 

blic lighting, and that Company cheerfu rs the 
oss arising from such improvements, pesenes hey tend to 
the gro’ and development of the Ci nd in settle- 
ment of new districts, whose residents custome 
the Company. 
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EPORT ae THE ITION OF THE 
R ee ey NATIONAL 
tf New Yor Le of New York, a of 
business Aj 


Loans and 


bankie _o—: 

Banking house, 

Due from National banks 

Due from State banks 

Cheeks and other cash items. 

Exchanges for :——_ 

Notes of other Nationa . 
Fractional paper currency bag and cents.. 1,943.70 
Lawful money reserve bank, viz. : 


8 — 2,294, 073.85 
[ogattenieg metebec..c tle, TIED 11118;500.00 


Capital stock paid Im........seseeees « 
Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses ‘and taxes 

Due to other National banks.. 

Due to State banks and banke' e 
Due to trust a. and savings banks.... 
Dividends un 
Individual dene alts subject 
Demand certi ~ pigs of deposi 
Cc vertified chec 


Detel.. .».. on trite Rear i lenge enh an cet oA $19, 912,837.55 
STaTE ae Nzw Yo County or Naw Yorx., 
I, W. B. T. KEYSER, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the aneye statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 


W. B. T. KEYSER, 
Ft neers and sworn to before me this 13th day es 
0. E. PAYNTE 


— 
poses M. GALLA 
HN A, STEWART, 
OHAS. 4». DICKEY, 


Ree OF THE CONDITION OF 
— 


at New the State } New Y¥ 
business = “ey 9th of A 1908 


Loans and discounts...... 
Overdrafts, 8 and unsecured 
United States bonds to secure circula 
= — bonds to aeseed — oy 


C orrect—abtests 





2,361.28 


—-—— on United States bonds. 
Premiums on New York City bonds. 

Stocks, securities, etc....:. Hoode 

Furniture and fixtures ee 

Other real estate and mortgages owned. 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 
Cheeks and other cash — Cooseccves . 
Exchanges for cleari: 

Notes of other Nation 


coos i, 908,172.19 
ti __ 826,828.00 


eeeeee 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulat 
Due from United States ‘Treasure 
5 per cent, redemption fund 
oo Seecteccce es oGlly 


Total: wcccavs eo% 
“LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.......... ecesccesssess $1,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, i and taxes paid 
ndiv’ profits, less expenses . 
National bank notes outstanding............++ 
Due to other National banks........... 


Due to trust com 

Dividends unpai cose 
Individual dementia subject to “check: 
Demand certificates of deposit..... 
Certified checks 

Cashier’s cnoehs outstanding. . 

United States de 

Deposits of Unit States disbursing Officers. 
Bond lean account 


neal tender notes ...... 


eeeeeee 


Total obs bb vegeeees  —beimemtag 
Stats of New Y UNTY oF New Yo ORK, 88 
I, EDWIN LANGDON, President of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the o— statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belie! 
NGDON, President. 


LA 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th 
1903. mM DANIEL A. SLATTER 4 Pubtle.” 
Correct—Attest: WOODBURY LANGDON, 


Directors. 
RY SAMPSON, 


waceucescrescacecse $8,844,225.62, 





COOKING CONTEST 


Right in the Family Kitchens. 


The ladies have a champion interested in 
the betterment of family cooks. 

$7,500.00 in cash has been donated by Cc. 
W. Post, Chairman of the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., to be distributed between now 
and July next in 735 cash prizes to stimu- 
late family cooks to better service. 

Less burned and greasy meat and po- 
tatoes; less soggy biscuits, cake, etc., and 
better coffee, Postum and tea is the motto. 

The girls are to compete in the prepara- 
tion of good, everyday dishes and in gen- 
eral cookery. Probably Grape-Nuts and 
Postum Coffee will come in for some atten- 
tion incidentally, but the tests will be con- 
ducted under the daily direction of the 
housewife, and 735 cooks will win varying 
cash prizes from Sancr down to $5.00; no 
one is required to pay anything whatever to 
enter this contest and each winner will re- 
ceive a large certificate or diploma with the 
big Postum seal in gilt, a badge of distinc- 
tion much to be sought after. Particulars 
can be had by addressing Cookery Dept. 
No. 125 of Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 





R= THE CONDITION OF 

TR SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
at New York Ci ‘ont a State of New York, at the close 
of business April.’ 1908 : 


Loans and discoun 


ks, securities, etc. .....-..e.seeeees He oees 
Reabkine house, furniture and fixtures... 
Due from National banks (not ave agents). 
Due from State banks and banke ° 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing house ° 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, a gm o ont cents. . 
Lawful — reserve in bank, viz 





Legal nder 
Redemption fund * with United States Treasurer 
( per cent. of circulation). 


Ll 

Capital stock paid In..........seceeceececees ° 
pa fund 

vided its, less expenses and — paid. 
Taxes anticipated 
National bank notes outstanding besecobes oeuee 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 


Dividends u . 
Individual Gepeelis ‘subject to check 
Demand certificates deposit. 
Certified ¢ 


Total A 
Strats or wee Yor, County - New Yo ‘ORK, 88 
I, JOHN A. HILTNER, Cashier of the above-damed bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. bias 


JOHN A. HILTNER, Cas’ 
eeeneet and sworn to before me = . day of April, 
a Se Public, Kings >. 0. 0), Gertifieate filed in 


Coens: Ts G. UG HODENPSE, Directors 
—— on ad 
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EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL DARK. 
at New York City, in | -# - wong of New York, at the close 
of business April Sth, 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 

United States bonds to secure circulation. ... 
United States bonds to secure United States 
deposits 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Internal revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for clearing house 

Notes of other National banks 

——. money reserve in bank, vis: 3 


Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses sas : taxes yon. 

National bank notes outstanding.... 

Due to other. National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers ° 

Due to trust companies and savings banks. . 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to. check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Liabilities other than those above stated— 
United States bonds 


$42,946,995.77 

State or New York, County or New York, ss: 
I, DUMONT CLARKE, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that > 4 aeege statement is true 


to the best of my wetiee and 
ONT. ‘OLARKE, President. 
quamnocrtneg and sworn to before me this 13th "day of April, 


WM. IVES WASHBURN. Beef TEnay New York Co. 


Correst—Attest: 
LEVI C. WEIR. 
J. R. MAXWELL, 


Directors. 


$20,411,247.91 
56,420.02 


EPORT OF 


at New York Ci 


PARK BANK, 
in the State of-New York, at. the close 
of business Apri ‘oth, 1908: 


red 
United States bonds to secure circulation. . 
Bonds to secure United States. deposits 
Premiums on United States bonds 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Cheeks and other cash items 
Exchanges for clearing house 
Notes of other ve beaks ox 
wful money reserve in bank, BS 
go vi 11,921,523.11 
Legal-tender notes 8,560,224.00 
Redemption fund with United States Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation 
Due Troms United States Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 


Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankere 

Due to trust sumgaaien and savings banks.... 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Tax reserve account 

Liabilities other than those above stated. 
Bond loan account 


2 sti 
SSS2B8e818893: 


2 


- 


SaQseZsaese2 
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¥ New Yorx, County or New York, 
ort TE GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier of u ‘x above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that Ly L aove statement is true 
f k an 
te the Dest ut ay Seomuate GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before ek _o day of April, 


b 


ificate filed in N. Y. 


POTTS, 
ARLES SCRIBNER. Directors. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, 


Notary Public, Ww, HO Co.. 7 
Correct—Attest: OCKHIL 





MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


T 


morte ® Minneapolis Real Estate at 50 i a Cast. Actaal 
Cas Lo netitng the inveater 6 © or Set 
spondence solicited. References furnished or write e.INDEPEND- 


ENT for our standing 


THOMPSON BROTHER 8, 
101 South Fourth St., - Minneapolis, Minn. 





31 YEARS OUR, CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will maf! to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John oy Blidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
me Office Established 1871 Iowa Falls, Towa. 











Incerporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CNG Ohs:*::4 ec ee er ha $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . ee $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres, JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreéary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. - 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, Gustav H. ScHWaB, 
CHARLES §S. SMITH NK LYMAN, 
wm. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 





SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

(JOHN HARSEN mace nes, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

ay CrRrosBY Browy, 
DWARD COOPER, 


jour 8 S. KENNEDY, 
LLS. 


Lewis rr 
MARSHALL FIELD, 
OHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE, 


WILLIAW-H. MAcy, JR. 
OHN J. PHELPS, 


Wu. D. SLOANE, 


ALEXANDER E, OER, Joun’ STILLMAN, 





SSSNAKSSSSRS 8 


od 
_ 
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Ethel Consolidated Mines 


Paying Dividends of One Per Cent Per Month. 








1411 Williamson Building, 





Mill with 80 tons- daily capacity.now running. 

Treasury Stock for sale to increase mill to’6s50 tons daily capacity, and build a smelter. 
Now driving a 4 mile tunnel, opening up largest bodies of stoping ore in the 
world. Mine now thoroughly equipped with all other machinery, such as electric light plant 
air compressors, machinery, drills, etc. Entire plant run by fine developed water’ 
power. Reports of three experts, illustrated book, maps, and full information given. 


Address, GEO. B. McCMANAMON, 


Cleveland, Ohio 











$5 Buys a Lot in Greater New York. 


‘Any man can make a fortune 


Russell Sage Say Se wns buys New York Lots NOW!’’ 


i i ade their fortunes in New York lots. You can now do the same. We will tell you how 
a we GU AMANTEE 2 per conn, inerease in value in one year. We furnish free transportation to New York, free deed in 


case of death, etc. Write us to-day for free booklet and map. 


3 THE WHITLOCK REALTY CO. (Alvord & Quackenbush, Managers’, Dept. 1, 10 West 23rd St., New York. 
SETSETTETTETTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTITTITITIIO 





1875— -1803 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 
PARTIES WISHING TO INVEST 


A few hundred or a few thousand dollars in Stock ina ranteed 
absolutely safe manufacturing business. paying from 7% te 
25% perannum. Address Bux 44, SANDERSVILLE, Ga. 


DIVIDENDS 
NEW YORK SECURITY 8 TRUST GO. 
44 and 46 Wall Street, New York City. 
The Board of Trustees of this Com -_ bare Re ye 
declared a quarterly dividend of EIG 
on the capital stock of the Company, ees, May ict, 
1908, to the stockholders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books on April 27, 1908. ALEX WEBB, Jr., 
April 2d, 1908. Secretary 
AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 
Boston, March 18th, 1908: 
A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS ($1.50) per 
share will be paid on Wednesday, April 15th, 1908, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Saturday, March 
2ist, 1908, 
The transfer books will be closed from March 23d to April 
4th, 1908, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer, A 
THE NEW bay = AND NEW JERSEY TELE- 


HONE GOMPANY, 
81 Willoughby perce, F Brooklyn, a. ¥. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ON#-HALF PER 
CENT. has been ee ° eee — ital stock of this Company, 
payable April — 1908. to rs of record at the close o 
business April 4th, 1903. 


HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 




















LIABILITIES... 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OP WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
er sein ‘1903. 
otcevceeeeesices- 9215678,560.35 
‘nase 19,281,299.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard, $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran - 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture taw. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nzw York, January Wth, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, eee Ray cian al mn eeneen aH PI 1902: 


Premiums 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 


Total Marine Premiums. .........+..sssseees adeooesace 


ums on Martne Risks from ist January, 1902, oan December, 


OPP a ee Peer eeeseeceeesees eeeceeresese 


SOO e eee Ceew eres eeeeseee 





aiaditeivcunie veeves RL 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902. 


Interest received durt the year. aebacaeeeeoes eseseoccevecces PTT tie 
Rent iad Jes8 TaxeS......ce++e00 eccccce ecccecscce 


lp opeccccccccocccccssece 68 
siaeamearmiasiacesse sci ias 2: pe 000) 


eeeereceeeeereseeees Seeeteereceesecesees 


Losses and paid in 





== 


Seeeereresesssesoserere 


seeecceccerocecscccssesoos eeccecceceeseceses oe watt} 





The Com 
[usted Staten 8 
Loans secured 


er Real Estate and Claims duc the 
‘Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 











3 3 the hands of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries. oo eee eee cece cece scenes esccce 


ix per cent. intesens on the pctstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the "holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 


8 
on and after Tuesday, th 
The outstand 


mt, and cancell 
Gm Ydend of , eet 
for which certifica 


Boe os wy is declared on the net earned p 
“ih order of the 


GUSTAV AMSINCE, A @. DE FOREST, 

FRANCIS M. M. “BACON i SLIUS sik 
WiLtia M B. BOULTON, EWAL FLEITM d 
VERNON LEM 
WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, 

GEORGE C. CLARK, 
A. A; RAVEN 


F. A. TRsONe Vice-President. 


b 
ing certifica: tes of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and 
ope ar Tuesday, the oe ot February next, from which date all interest thereon 


issued d after Tuesday, th Bich bf Ma: 
P the Board. nbn 1G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


verte OD $. PARSONS, 
GEOHGE WG 


id to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 


remiums of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 


1RUSTEES. 


FRANCIS % VE 


Eaten y haga 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 


HN L. 
avi B ” MORTON, GUBTAY mn SoH W ae 
HENRY PARISH, ILLIAM G CE As 


OOnTHEO. P. FYBERB 2! oY Fide Pisce 


ARD 





New Enean Mutual 


“LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 80,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
u by values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
°"Pamphiets, rates, ~ values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’ 8 Office. wie wears 








Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-third 
noual Statement. 





Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other elaims 
Surplus over all Liabilities 179,841.48 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist. 1908...$2,534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


$500,000.09 
eece ene 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, « Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, * Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERGE, a = - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - «= « Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National of Hartford, 


CON NECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capital Seok, all — 


Gooct 
Total pong Ist, 1908... ...cseccceevecees 
canes Sones wosshions 


B. R. ILLMAN, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 














